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THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION COMPANY 


The older we grow and the better prepared we 
are to serve our customers, the less we are inclined 
to blow about it. It is our WORK and not our 
WORDS that we want the sheepmen to know 
about. 


We have contracted this page for the year 19106. 
We shall endeavor to make it as valuable and as in- 
teresting a page as will be found from cover to cover 
of this splendid sheepmen’s paper. 


When a witness is to testify in court, a founda- 
tion is first laid proving his competency to give 
evidence in the case under consideration. To prove 
our competency, we present the following facts. 
In 1866, fifty years ago, the founder of the business, 
from which has developed The Knollin Sheep Com- 
mission Company, James C. Knollin, started in busi- 
ness at the Old Broadway Stock Yards, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Mr..James C. Knollin continued in busi- 
ness at the Old Broadway Yards until the growth 
of the city and the development of the livestock 
market compelled the abandonment of the Broad- 
way Stock Yards and the building of larger and 
more modern stock yards some two miles furthe1 
out. The St. Louis Union Stock Yards were built 
about 1870 and located at a point on the Mississippi 
River, where boats could load and unload their con- 
signments direct into the Stock Yards—a large per- 
centage of the stock marketed at St. Louis in those 
days came by boat, but of this we will have more to 
say later. This our first article, a brief history of 
the sheep business for the past half century, is but 
a preface, and, as we have said, we must first prove 
our competency to testify. Making the sheep busi- 
ness a specialty as he did—and there being at that 
time so few engaged in that branch of the livestock 
industry—the founder of The Knollin Sheep Com- 
mission Company became so noted as an expert in 
sheep as well as for his integrity that he was known 
throughout the whole country and all markets 
where they were handled as “Judge” Knollin and 
we shall so call him in our iatene references. Judge 
Knollin was of English parentage, born December 
12, 1831, in the Province of New Brunswick, there- 
fore an English subject. His father followed the 





sea and was captain of a whaling vessel and was 
gone on long voyages. The mother reared a fam- 
ily of five sons and three daughters. They were 
pioneers out of St. Johns, New Brunswick, some 
forty miles up the St. Johns River. Marketing was 
done at St. Johns by sleighs during the winter, the 
road being on the ice-bound river. A home of logs 
was built there, which were literally hewn out of 
the timber by the boys directed largely by their 
mother. Captains of whaling vessels of those days 
were indeed important personages, and were con- 
sidered masters of men, and were looked upon by 
the members of the families of the ship crews with 
awe, inspired no doubt by stories brought home by 
unruly members of the crew, who had aroused the 
captain’s ire. Such men, however, underneath had 
tender and brave hearts. During the intervals at 
home, the father planned further farm developments 
and managed the boys much as he managed his 
crew, brooking no excuse for work undone. Captain 
Knollin’s boys like his crew learned that orders 
were given to be obeyed and held their father in 
rather awed respect. In after life Judge Knollin 
frequently referred to his mother with great rever- 
ence as being a most tender mother with deep re- 
ligious convictions, which she so thoroughly im- 
parted to all her children so that they desired above 
all things to be worthy of a home in God’s Kingdom. 
The older brother was for over forty years pastor 
of one church ina fishing settlement on the coast 
of Nova Scotia. Judge Knollin although he was 
never ordained to the ministry was a close student 
of the Bible and a deep thinker on subjects of re- 
ligious doctrine, and during his life he many times 
preached in the absence of regular pastors and was 
ever a temperance worker. He was invited to ad- 
dress a temperance convention at Lawrence, Kansas, 
and made the journey from St. Louis for that pur- 
pose when the fight was on for prohibition in 
Kansas. Judge Knollin continued in the sheep busi- 
ness at St. Louis until 1886, when he moved to 
Kansas City to join there in business with his eld- 
est son, Albert J., who had gone from St. Louis to 
Kansas City in March, 1883, and of whom we will 
write in our next article. 
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To A. J. Knollin, Salt Lake City 
WE SOLD THE FIRST TEN CENT 


LAMBS TO KILLERS HERE TODAY 


Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 
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I KANSAS CITY.STOCK YARDS 


A ‘‘Live” Market as Weil as a Live Stock Market’’ 




















Packers Need More Sheep 
and Lambs at Kansas City. 


Best, Market for the Western 
Ranchman or Feeder. 


The Corn Belt Re-stocks its 


World’s Greatest Stocker and Bresdiag Herds Here. 


Feeder Market. 


va Great Demand for Feeding 
Sheep and Lambs at 
Kansas City. 


Eight Big Packing Houses and 
Many Order Buyers. 





THE KANSAS CITY LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
The Union Pacific’s new short line to Kansas City, via Gibbon, Marysville and Topeka, cuts the distance from Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and 
other Western States to Kansas City more than 100 miles. Same rates apply to Kansas City as to other Missouri River Markets. Distance to 
Kansas City is practically the same as to other Missouri River Markets. 














Great Demand—<Active Competition—Your Best Outlet. 
Watch Kansas City Prices—They are the Highest. 
Try the Kansas City Market—You Will be Satisfied. 


EVERYTHING IN SALT 


Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 


: Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep Salt and | 
™ Ld 77 all other grades and all of first quality. 























We never lose a customer because we 
give quality and accord honorable 
treatment. We are in business to stay. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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‘‘We want to get acquainted with every Sheepman at the 
CONVENTION Please call and see us.”’ 


LARGEST DEALERS IN THE WEST 


OF ALL KINDS OF SHEEPMENS SUPPLIES 


EXCLUSIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Stewart Shearing Machines. Stewart “Little Wonder” 
Machines. Cooper’s Fluid and Powder Dips. 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid. 





WOOL BAGS TWINE HAND SHEARS 


THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


257 MAIN STREET 























WALNUT HALL and ENGLAND 


Are two places where the best Hampshires can be bought. 
eS soon ae 






SOME OF THE WALNUT HALL STUD RAMS—These rams were machine sheared two months before photo was taken. 


We will write you a contract for delivery dated any time after June 15th; or import for you with 
our own shipment in July. 











Address all communications to— Robt. §. Blastock, Mgr., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
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FOUR PLY. PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE Manuracturine Co. 








1 CHMOND, VA. 


TS EVERY MAN, THERE COMES ONCE IN A LIFE TIME, A GREAT DISCOVERY, 
WE HAD HEARD OF THE NUMEROUS COMPLAINTS MADE BY WOOL BUYERS AS TO 
THE PARTICLES OF JUTE THAT WOULD BECOME MIXED WITH THE WOOL, AND 
THE VERY UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE USE OF JUTE, HEMP 
AND SIMILAR TWINES. WE KNEW THERE WAS A DEMAND FOR A FLEECE TWINE, 
MADE FROM PAPER, THAT WOULD BE STRONG, VERY PLIABLE, PROOF AGAINST 
GREASES, AND A TWINE THAT WOULD STAY TIED. AFTER NUMEROUS EXPERI- 
MENTS, WE PRODUCED OUR “VERYBEST” FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE, 
WHICH HAS PROVEN AFTER SEVERAL YEARS OF SEVERE TESTS, TO BE THE 
IDEAL TWINE FOR THE PURPOSE. IT IS USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE 
LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED SHEEPMEN IN THE COUNTRY. YOUR WOOL 
WILL BRING YOU MORE MONEY TIED WITH “VERYBEST.” ACCEPT NO SUBSTI- 
TUTES. ORDER TO-DAY FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 
HOW _ PACKED FOR SHIPMENT 





250 LENGTHS, 8); FEET EACH, TIED IN A SMALL BUNDLE. EIGHT OF THE 
SMALL BUNDLES TIED INTO A LARGER BUNDLE CONTAINING 2,000 LENGTHS, 
6’) FEET EACH. FIVE OF THE LARGER BUNDLES PACKED IN A BALE FOR SHIP- 
MENT, CONTAINING 10,000 LENGTHS, 8!2 FEET EACH. WEIGHT OF BALE ABOUT 
220 LBs. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES-HARRIS-NEVILLE CO. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE 


NORTHERN BAG CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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SHIP YOUR © | 


PELTS, 
HIDES F 
and FURS| | 


To Utah Hide & Livestock Co. | __: 


[Established 1891] 


Salt Lake City, Utah — \ P 
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Whether You Ship a Dozen Skins or a Carload You Will Receive 








| 
, 
Market Prices Liberal Grading : 
Prompt Returns | 2 
Quotations and Shipping Tags on Request . 
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Address of President F. J. Hagenbarth Delivered at 52nd Annual Con- 


vention, National Wool Growers’ Association, January 13, 1916. 


HE year 1915, whose portals have 
6 be closed forever behind us, will 

long stand as a red letter year in 
the annals of sheep husbandry. The 
most continued high prices for our out- 
put since about the time of the Civil 
War have attended the marketing ot 
all products; the seasons have been 
unusually kind and the allied 
agencies, through which we go 
to market, have, as a rule, been 
unusually helpful. With the ex- 
ception of pending and, as it 
now looks, almost certain land 
legislation in Congress, and the 
further exception of certain ad- 
verse and, as some of us be- 
lieve, unjust court decisions in 
certain states, there has been no 
cloud on the horizon during this 
happy period. 

It seems my duty as presi- 
dent of your organization, how- 
ever, at this time to sound a 
note of warning. Every stu- 
dent of economic affairs knows 
that periods of prosperity are 
usually followed by eras of de- 
pression. It is not within my 
province to inquire into the 
why or wherefores of this well 
-known phenomenon. I will 
simply state it here as a fact. 
This being the case, it would 
seem that the present is an ap- 
propriate time for each and 
everyone of us to so trim our 
sails as to weather any possible storms 
that the future may have in store. This 
is a golden time in which to pay off 
mortgages, and not to create them. It 
is the time to trim up our flocks to a 
superior standard by marketing all un- 
desirable elements. It is a time to set 
aside for our children that certain sum 
which we have always wished we had 
for their proper education and advan- 
tage. It is the time to give to the good 


housewife, whose shoulder has been 
next to ours against the wheel for, lo, 
these many years, those modern advan- 
tages and improvements about her 
home which will make the burden of 
her remaining years lighter and her 
every hour happier. Thus, let us con- 
vert our paper profits at the present 
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time, wherever consistent, into real 
profits, which in the long run usually 
prove more lasting and will add a 
greater quota of happiness to ourselves 
and all dependent upon us. 

It has been said that opportunity 
knocks once at every man’s door. This 
may or may not be true; it usually 
knocks oftener. However, we must 
feel that the present is an opportunity, 
and I urge with whatever influence I 


have and with the deepest conviction 
that proper conservatism at this time 
will dictate the course which I herein 
advocate lest in the midst of all the 
great hurly burly of prosperity which 
now seems about to sweep us from out 
heretofore solid moorings of economy, 
thrift and strife into the open sea of 
inflation, we may forget our 
deeper obligations. History of 
the past will warn us that even 
now we should listen afar off 
for the warning signals amid 
the fogs of speculation and in- 
flation with their attendant 
miseries. 
Forest Reserves. 

The wool industry is under 

lasting obligations to the De- 


partment of Agriculture by 
reason of the experiments 
which the Department has 


been carrying on in connection 
with the breeding and feeding 
of lambs. The results of these 
experiments when locally and 
individually applied throughout 
the woolgrowing area will in 
time prove of inestimable val- 
ue to the industry. Many in- 
dividuals, not having the means 
or the facilities or inclination 
for making such experiments, 
are given the benefit thereof for 
future guidance, The Depart- 
ment promises to make still 
further investigations along 
these lines as well as to the develop- 
ment of an all purpose American sheep, 
and I am sure that this association 
wishes it God speed and stands ready 
to co-operate and assist in any possible 
manner. 

The administration of the Forest Re- 
serves grows better from year to year. 
We still feel that there is room for 
closer co-operation between the Forest 
Service and the woolgrower. One in- 
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stance that comes within my view is 
that the Forest Service and woolgrow- 
ers should unite in preparing a bill and 
urging its adoption by Congress, which 
will provide for large trails across the 
public domain leading to and from the 
different forests to the various spring, 
fall and winter ranges. Class legisla- 
tion and court decisions have reached 
a point in some of the states, notably 
in Idaho, that the life of the industry 
itself is at stake and some action must 
be taken by legislation or otherwise 
which will provide for a safe and rea- 
sonable administration of our great in- 
dustry in its every day practical re- 
quirements. 
Public Lands. 


I can remember the time when the 
average sheepman, and many of us 
who are present today were among 
the number, would call down the wrath 
of Heaven on anyone who advocated 
that any possible good could come 
from such an institution as the Forest 
Reserves. The advocates of such a 
system were in those days in a_ de- 
cided minority. Today the proportions 
are reversed and the opponents of the 
Forest Reserves are in a decided min- 
ority among the stock growers. 

Such a condition is gradually de- 
veloping in the matter of the proper 
disposal of the remaining public lands. 
A few years ago the isolated voice 
which had the temerity to propose such 
a leasing proposition was _ hurriedly 
drowned out of recognition. Today, 
in my judgment, there are more advo- 
vates of the leasing of public lands than 
there are opponents, and _ within 
a few years I anticipate the develop- 
ment of a universal sentiment in favor 
of such legislation on the part of Con- 
gress. However, in view of the pres- 
ent trend of mind of the law-making 
body at Washington and in the event 
that their present convictions are ef- 
fected into law, we can well feet 
alarmed as to the future of any land 
leasing legislation. If the present plans 
of Congress are carried out, when the 
western American stockgrowers and 
citizens in general awaken to the fact 
that the leasing of public grazing areas 
is a necessity, it will have been too 
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late. We will lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen. 

To make more clear the meaning of 
the statement just made, I will call 
your attention to the present 640-acre 
homestead bill now pending before 
Congress and which, unless serious 
and insistent educational work is done, 
will soon become a law. Those of you 
who are familiar with the usual result 
of such legislation well know that 
within a decade of years seventy-five 
per cent of the best and most avail- 
able public grazing area will have pass- 
ed into the hands of large corporations 
and that the smaller and more depend- 
ent stockmen will be practically out of 
business. The law itself is built-on 
theory and is not practical. Were the 
limit raised to three or four sections of 
land for a grazing homestead, it would 
begin to look a little practical. The 
limit has been placed just low enough 
so that while there is an inducement 
to take so much land there is not 
enough of it to furnish a grazing area, 
affording the proper variety of range, 
water facilities and other necessaries 
for successful grazing, but there is 
enough inducement in it to cause the 
land speculator and what we call the 
“range black mailer” and the land grab- 
ber—who hires entrymen to take lands 
for him—and others of like ilk to make 
such a rush on the public domain that 
within a short time it will have prac- 
tically disappeared. During the trans- 
ition the bonifide stockman, who is car- 
rying on a successful business under 
present conditions will have disap- 
peared from the scene of action and 
the only ones left will be the big fel- 
lows who have had the foresight and 
the nerve to take advantage of the law 
and its nefarious provisions. 

The premises established by Con- 
gress in its efforts to place this law on 
the statute books are correct in as 
much as they say that “it is for the 
purpose of providing grazing area for 
those in need of them.” Than this, 
however, we can endorse the law no 
further. If Congress is sincere in its 
desire to provide grazing areas there 
is One consistent and proper way to 
do it, as has been demonstrated in 
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every other stock growing country in 
the world and in at least one American 
state. The successful process of fos- 
tering, developing and controlling the 
livestock industry has invariably been 
through the leasing of the public do- 
main. The State of Texas, during its 
entire history, has been. one of the 
greatest livestock producing sections 
in America, and so it is today. No set- 
back to any agriculture possibility or 
any other latent potentiality of her 
wonderful acres was caused by the fact 
that primarily the greater part of the 
state was for many years devoted to 
the growing of livestock. On the 
contrary her development has _ been 
rapid, diversified and along every line 
of human endeavor, and no man has 
ever been able to point his finger at 
any loss that was ever caused to the 
State of Texas by reason of its early 
occupation by livestock. The same 
holds true of New Zealand, the same 
is a fact in Australia, it has likewise 
been proven in the Argentines. 


The enactment of the 640-acre home- 
stead law means the passing forever 
of the control of these lands from the 
hands of the government or of the 
state, as the case may be. Should shift- 
less owners fall heir to these lands, 
they will never be properly developed. 
On the contrary, should they remain 
in the hand of the nation or the state, 
development can be made compulsory. 
I take it that the intent of Congress 
and the desire of the American people 
is for a larger production of meat and 
wool in order that these products may 
be cheaper. I contend that through the 
agencies afforded by the leasing of the 
public domain these primary require- 
ments can be more quickly, more last- 
ingly and more efficiently brought 
about than by any other system on 
earth. Which would be better, 640 
acres in the hands of a non-progres- 
sive individual who is not able or who 
does not desire ‘to expend the neces- 
sary moneys to reseed, to drill wells, 
or to properly stock the land, or 640 
acres in the hands of the state or the 
government which has the power to 
say to the user thereof, “Now you 
either reseed this land, put water on 
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cattle or 
somebody 
The adminis- 
tration of the Forest Reserves gives us 
a lasting and final answer to any critic 
of the manifold advantages that will 
flow from the leasing of the grazing 
areas. 


it, stock it properly with 
sheep, or get off and give 
else who will a chance.” 


I do not want to be understood as 
claiming that all lands included in the 
public domain should be leased. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the pri- 
mary duty of Congress is to first prop- 
erly classify all the remaining public 
domain. Having done this, I believe 
that those sections or areas which shall, 
after scientific analysis, have been 
proven better adapted and of greater 
use for farming should be so dedicated 
to farming. I believe that those sec- 
tions Or areas which experience, cli- 
mate, elevation, soil conditions, water- 
fall or any other of the divers and di- 
verse conditions, which go to make up 
a successful farming area show, are de- 
ficient or lacking and it is decreed that 
they are not suitable for farming, but 
that such areas are adaptable to the 
growing of livestock, then they should 
be consecrated to the production of 
livestock. In other words, let us not 
ruin a good livestock area by trying to 
make a poor farm and a poorer farmer. 

Under present conditions I can fore- 
see the time when the western range 
will afford one of two pictures, first, 
a lot of prosperous farms located on 
fertile stretches of land with ample 
markets for their produce, drawing 
from adjacent hills and deserts cattle 
and sheep which will consume at re- 
munerative prices their surplus pro- 
ducts, interspersed here and there 
throughout these areas thrifty little 
villages, each with its church and _ its 
school house and its happy commun- 
ity, and the whole including a citizen- 
ship of the highest type, prosperous, 
educated and contented, and a credit to 
this or any other country. 

From the same material at hand, I 
can see another picture: Vast stretches 
of western country with here and there 
a farmer contending against over pro- 
duction of certain crops for which he 
has no market closer than a thousand 
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miles away; mile after mile of plowed, 
abandoned and desolated stretches 
with here and there a homesteader’s 
shack falling to ruin and decay; a 
straggling village now and then with 
unpainted houses, wretched, poverty 
stricken. I hear no lowing of cattle 
or bleating of sheep around tke‘winter 
hay stack, and the average citizen tells 
me he is a Socialist or an Ajjarthist 
and that he usually works 365 Ways.in 
the year with the net result, poverty 


at the end of each and every year. WS 


find the forests denuded of cattle and 
sheep except here and there where cer- 
tain individuals have succeeded in ac- 
quiring sufficient land holdings to 
maintain a flock or a herd and find 
opportunity to graze. 

Our eastern friends do not realize 
that conditions in the West are ma- 
terially different 
East. 


from those in the 
They do not realize that our 
tremendous system of deserts and our 
mountain tops afford ample grazing 
during certain seasons of the year for 
millions of livestock, They do not un- 
derstand that unless proper facilities 
are afforded these same livestock dur- 
ing the early spring and early fall 
months during the reproductive period 
that they cannot exist and, therefore, 
the grazing in the mountains and in 
the deserts must go to waste. They 
do not realize that fully half the pros- 
perity of the West is dependent on 
livestock and on these same mountains 
and deserts; they do not realize that a 
lot of farmers with a lot of farms and 
no livestock to feed cannot prosper. 
Our country is not interspersed by a 
net work of railroads. Even now our 
surplus grains must be hauled, at a 
tremendous waste of freight, long dis- 
tances before the net returns are avail- 
able Restrict the 
farmer’s market still further by taking 


to the producer. 


away from him the consumption of our 
livestock now being produced in the 
mountains and deserts, and the picture 
is an appalling one. It would seem to 
me that there is a middle way which 
can be followed in this whole contro- 
versy, which in the long run will give 
us diversification of products, utilize 
all of our resources and make a pros- 
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perous and united West. This middle 
way would consist of a motto which 
has long been a guiding star in our 
history: “The greatest good to the 
greatest number.” A prosperous stock- 
man is surely better, both for himselt 
and the country than a_ half-starved 
farmer. I contend that a crime against 
the women and children of the coming 
generation is about to be perpetrated 
upon them by condemning them to an 
existence on a farm which was never 
ravaged by nature as such and which 
no effort of Swan nor any law passed 
by Congress can ever make a suitable 
home for women and children. We 
cannot undo the handiwork of God by 
any law we may pass. We can, how- 
ever, visit untold calathities upon many 
communities which will take a genera- 
tion and the slow process of readjust- 
ment to undo. To paraphrase the 
words of one who was supreme in his 
wisdom, let us render unto the farmer 
the things that are the farmer’s and to 
the stockman the things that are the 
stockman’s. Doing this, the question 
will be solved and solved properly. 
Those who demand a confirmation of 
these views, I will refer to the last an- 
nual report of the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 
Foreign Imports and Disease. 

Your President was called upon to 
attend the meeting in Chicago in De- 
cember, called by the Department. of 
Agriculture for the discussion of the 
foot and mouth disease and for ways 
and means to prevent further occur- 
rences. He regrets to report that the 
program was limited to an_ extent 
which would not permit any discussion 
either by this association or the Am- 
erican National Livestock Association 
through its Secretary, Mr. Tomlinson, 
which would look to the placing the 
responsibility for the last outbreak and 
demanding more strict regulations on 
importations of wool, meats and other 
animal products, which we are con- 
vinced are the agencies through which 
the foot and mouth disease is brought 
into this country. We will not admit 
that the foot and mouth disease is in- 
herent in the United States; we con- 
tend that it comes from the outside, 
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either through the importation of ani- 
mals or animal products of some char- 
acter. We feel that in this case 
an ounce of prevention is worth a ton 
of cure. We feel more like asking 
Congress for appropriations of a few 
hundred thousand for the prevention of 
the disease rather than asking for mil- 
lions for its cure. However, at the 
present time, we have it and both 
things must be done. Congress must 
appropriate sufficient money to stamp 
out the present outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease, and I trust that resolu- 
tions to this effect will be forthcoming 
by this convention, as well as resolu- 
tions endorsing the splendid work done 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry dur- 
ing the last outbreak. 

The voice of every livestock man 
and every farmer in these United 
States should be united in demanding 
more strict regulations covering the 
importation of wool, meats and other 
animal products. At the present time 
importation of these articles is un- 
hampered and, as far as practical re- 
sults are concerned, uninspected into 
this country. Proper safeguards must 
be thrown around such importations, 
not only by reason of foot and mouth 
disease, but by reason of general san- 
itary conditions. 

Predatory Animals. 

You are all no doubt aware that 
added to the seriousness of the loss 
which annually visits the stock. indus- 
try of the West by reason of the dep- 
redation of coyotes and other preda- 
tory animals, that at the present time 
we are facing a serious menace to man 
himself in the states of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Southern Idaho. 
Rabies among coyotes and dogs has 
assumed such serious and alarming 
proportions that many individuals have 
already been bitten and others are now 
suffering in the throes of hydrophobia, 
caused by the attacks of these mad 
animals. This does not take into ac- 
count the heavy loss among horses and 
colts, cattle and hogs through the 
same agency. Sheep have not suffered 
so seriously owing to the fact that their 
wooly coat protects them to some ex- 
tent from bites except on exposed sur- 
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faces. This situation has become so seri- 
ous that a conference is now Called to be 
attended by the various governors and 
veterinarians in the states in the area 
mentioned and some action must be 
taken. 

I would suggest that the sheepmen 
although demanding proper legislation, 
should also take a more active part 
themselves in the destruction of these 
pests. I would that every stockman 
should make it his duty to prevent the 
perpetration of fraud in the collection 
of bounties and at all times and at all 
places use every effort against the 
coyote and his kind. By a united effort 
throughout the entire infested region 
in a few years we will be rid of these 
pests. If ceftain localities hold back, 
it is only a matter of time until the 
areas which have been cleaned will 
again become infested. Therefore, we 
must make a long pull, a strong pull 
and pull all together in order to ac- 
complish the desired result. I trust 
that the committee on resolutions will 
speak strongly and forcefully on this 
subject. 

Interstate Regulations. 

It would seem to me that the element 
of human nature in the way of selfish- 
ness in the last few years has been a 
little too prone to assert itself in the 
matter of regulations made by various 
state bureaus of sheep commissioners 
governing the movement of livestock, 
especially sheep, from one state to an- 
other. With the practical disappear- 
ance of the scab throughout the west- 
ern states, it would appear that a more 
friendly feeling toward the industry 
generally should prevail and that un- 
reasonably stringent regulations as 
they now exist in some states should 
be modified. Geographical and topo- 
graphical conditions are such that it is 
often times necessary for the well be- 
ing of the industry in certain states 
that sheep pass from one state to an- 
other. It is not honorable nor in ac- 
cord with proper business principles 
that a law which was designed for the 
protection of the industry should be in- 
voked in order that the industry might 
be injured. Our brotherhood should 
be great enough and our play should 
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be fair enough so that such practices 
should not be indulged. 
Regulating Shipments. 

I cannot but reiterate what I have 
stated in every address which I have 
had the honor to make to this body, the 
necessity of still further regulating our 
marketing and shipment of lambs, mut- 
ton and wool. Through intelligent ef- 
fort a material increase in early lambs 
is to be looked for from now on. This 
production must be safeguarded on the 
market. In June and July lambs be- 
gin to strike the eastern markets from 
Kentucky and Tennessee and other 
southern states. These are fairly well 
marketed by the middle of July. The 
coming year we do not look for such 
heavy shipments from the South by 
reason of the fact that they were un- 
able to restock last year with ewes for 
breeding to the same extent as here- 
tofore. I have maintained and still 
maintain that a bureau should be or- 
ganized within this association where- 
in would be listed all the lambs to be 
shipped from the Intermountain terri- 
tory and that after these reports have 
all been received they should be tab- 
ulated, printed in the Wool Grower 
and thus become a source of common 
information and a basis of action on 
the part of the shippers. I believe that 
great good would flow from such a 
move at this time and would request 
that a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of carrying this suggestion 
into effect. If by any means we can 
establish an approximate even distri- 
bution of our lamb product through- 
out the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November, we 
will have saved at one period or an- 
other throughout this term many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
to the sheepmen. 

I wish again to call attention to the 
splendid work done in the past year by 
the National Wool Warehouse Com- 
pany, Messrs.’ Cosgriff, Boyer and 
others in the matter of improving our 
wool product. I can only add that the 
work they have done and with which 
you are familiar that in certain in- 
stances and localities where it is not 
practical nor desirable and where the 
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clips are not large enough to warrant 
extreme classification of wools, that 
shepherds can at least erect better wool 
sheds and can grade their wools at the 
shearing sheds. They can erect local 
sheds at railroad shipping points to 
protect wool from storms instead of 
allowing the same to absorb moisture 
from the ground to its ultimate great 
detriment, and in many small ways can 
and should give attention to the bet- 
terment of their product. 
General Conditions. 

I believe that most of our woolgrow- 
ers have awakened to the fact that no 
animal responds so profitably to kindly 
care as does the good old ewe. For 
every dollar spent in protection and in 
feed she will give you two. I have of- 
ten heard it commented on and have 
been asked why it is that the wool- 
growers of Idaho usually produce so 
much better stuff and get better prices 
than adjoining and other states. My 
uniform reply has been because they 
give their flocks better care on the 
range, use better bucks and in every 
manner treat the wool growing indus- 
try as their principal business instead 
of looking upon it as a side issue which 
will take care of itself. 

There is a great necessity for more 
care in the breeding of sheep and, fur- 
ther, a need of breeding with more 
definite ideas in view regarding what 
we are trying to produce and what the 
ultimate outcome will be. For this 
reason I think we should be strong be- 
lievers in the necessity for the estab- 
ishment of public ram sales. I con- 
sider that the unfortunate circum- 
stances which deprived us of the splen- 
did ram sale, of which we were as- 
sured here in Salt Lake City last sum- 
mer, was a great misfortune to the in- 
dustry. It would have been an educa- 
tion in itself and I trust that the as- 
sociation will not allow the present 
year to go by without holding such a 
sale. Our flocks can easily be made 
to yield more wool, if we are wool pro- 
ducers, and more mutton, if we are 
lamb growers, and I am sure can be 
made to produce more of both at one 
and the same time. I trust the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will direct the 
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Secretary of this association to inaugu- 

rate and again arrange for a ram sale 

during the coming season. 
Conclusion. 

In conclusion I desire to extend to 
the association and to the members 
and those absent my sincere thanks for 
the honor which during the past year 
and years prior you have reposed in 
me as your president. I wish espe- 
cially to thank those among you who 
have ever been ready with thei 
time, their brains and their means to 
come to the assistance of the organi- 
zation. You have many men among 
you of whom we can be justly proud, 
men to whom you are greatly indebted, 
and to these men, in my own behalf as 
a woolgrower and also in your behalf, 
I now desire to extend heartfelt and 
grateful thanks. I feel that the time 
is ripe that a little new blood in your 
executive organization would perhaps 
invoke new interest in your affairs. It 
is with regret that I at this time lay 
down permanently the pleasant burden 
which it has been my good fortune to 
carry for the past few years, and I am 
sure that you will select someone as 
your president in my place who will 
bring your association to a higher and 
broader outlook and more fertile ef- 
fort, and I can assure you that you will 
find me in the ranks working as hard 
as anyone to help him do so. 





CONDITIONS AROUND 
OWEN, WYOMING 





I don’t think we ever had a_ nicer 
fall and winter than we have had up 
to the present time. We have just had 
enough snow for sheep to do well on. 
All sheep started in the winter in good 
shape, and the range was never better, 
if as good, than now. The summer 
was good, and the lambs weighed out 
well. Most of them sold for 6% cents 
a pound and a few seventy-five-pound 
lambs brought 7 cents. Some of the 
yards are empty this winter on account 
of scarcity of sheep and lambs and also 
on account of the price. 

There was some cottonseed cake 
fed here last winter, but on account of 
the advance in price there is not any 
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one feeding it this winter. Hay is now 
selling for $6.00.a ton in the stack, but 
the feeders paid $4.50 and $5.00 a ton 
last fall. 

The losses do not seem to be as great 
from coyotes as they were a few years 
back, I am glad to say. There isa 
great deal of trapping being done. 

It looks now as if there would be a 
good wool clip from the few sheep that 
are now being run in this part of Wy- 
oming. The settler is crowding the 
sheep out pretty well, but from what I 
see in the Wool Grower, it is about 
the same everywhere. There are about 
half the number of sheep on the range 
here as there were five years ago. Can’t 
tell what the next fivé years will bring, 
but it looks as though it would bring 
the sheep business to a close, 

I read the National Wool Growe1 
from cover to cover. 


JAKE BLANKENSHIP, Wyoming. 





THE WOOL CLIP IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 





(Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, 
Auckland, Nov, 5.) 

The wool clip of 1915 in New Zea- 
land promises an average yield if it can 
be clipped in time. There is a shortage 
of sheep shearers and the price of shear- 
ing has advanced from $4.86 per 100 
head (the official scale rate) to $5.46, 
offered by many of the owners of herds 
of sheep in order to get the work done 
in season. The sheep industry is pros- 
pering in this Dominion and the yield 
of wool is estimated at 575,000 bales 
for 1915 against 560,000 bales for 1914, 
and the export of frozen mutton and 
lamb has exceeded any previous year. 

The New Zealand woolen mills are 
expected to consume about 20,000 bales, 
against 14,000 for last year, leaving 
555,000 bales for export. Quite a large 
portion of the home consumption will 
be put into uniform material. Some of 
the woolen mills are working overtime, 
and more will do so if efficient opera- 
tors can be found. 





If you do not pay your dues no one 
will pay them for you. 
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UNITED STATES DET AILED ESTIMATES OF WOOL PRODUCTION BY STATES. 

















































































































|| Wool Production. 
Fleeces (000 omitted).|| Weight Per Fleece. (000 omitted.) 
STATES. | 1914. 1915. 1914, | 1915. 1914. | 1916. 
Number. | -Number. || Pounds. } Pounds. it Pounds. | Pounds. 
a TE Aa EOL 149 148 6.1 6.3 906 932 
New Hampshire........... 32 31 6.2 6.3 201 195 
Vermont...........0.+.... 88 83 6.5 V1 571 589 
Massachusetts............ 21 20 6.2 6.4 131 128 
Rhode Island............. 6 5 5.0 5.0 30 25 
Ee 15 15 5.5 5.5 82 82 
WOW WOE. o.cc cc ccccsccs 550 535 6.3 6.5 3,464 3,478 
New Jersey..............! 18 17 5.5 5.6 97 95 
Pennsylvania............. 671 650 - 5.9. . 6.2 3,959 4,030 
SS IS SO ae a eee 5 5 5.4- 5.7 26 28 
Maryland................. 126 127 6.0 5.9 755 749 
West Virginia............. 668 681 5.1 5.0 3,406 3,405 
Kentucky................. 175 725 4.7 4.9 3,643 3,552 
Pe PSE ere ree 2,098 2,110 6.6 6.8 13,844 14,350 
Ss a ie ae 1,191 1,170 6.8 6.9 8,098 8,073 
SEC SCT Sv ce Cece ck ce 5 7175 725 6.4 6.8 4,961 4,920 
I iiss, act duia'é 09 Pct let 550 530 7.0 1.5 3,853 3,975 
Wisconsin................ 568 550 71 1.2 4,031 3,960 
MII 0 6 oc 0 ce Ghee ver 422 420 TA 7.0 3,124 2,940 
Ds neni de de fh4. BES 709 720 1.5 1.5 5,319 5,400 
i kn, os « nathan dl 1,071 1,050 || 6.7 6.7 1,179 7,035 
1 i) 1 
| 10,508 | 10,217 || 6.44 6.65 67,680 | 67,941 
1 Ih 
WING ide cba ce ve oe 430 439 4.6 4.7 1,978 2,063 
North Carolina............ | 141 145 3.9 3.9 550 566 
South Carolina............ 28 29 - 3.9 4.0 109 116 
Geant 4.60. 2... 207 200 2.8 2.6 580 520 
en. ada lak. a 105 107 3.1 3.1 325 332 
MU. Gecctcererc es 108 106 3.8 3.8 411 403 
Mississippi............... 148 155 3.6 3.4 533 527 
OO TTT 140 145 40°: | 37 560 536 
BN ia oan Ao ie 90 90 4.5.. 4.5 406 406 
Tennessee..............-- | 465 435 4.2 4.4 1,953 1,914 
) | 
} 
| 1,862 | 1,861 |. 3.98 |. 3.99 } 7,405 7,383 
} | 
WR Si. ERR 200 205 7.0 71 1,403 1,456 
Tk os wan cil sc o'en | 235 240 7.6 1.4 1,789 1,776 
South Dakota............. 479 500 7.4 7.0 3,547 3,500 
North Dakota............. 224 225 75 7.2 1.677 1,620 
MOUARMRS ois. < ov cons be | 8,869 3,725 7.8 1.7 30,177 28,682 
IN en vine y'n'n tisonen | 3,560 3,630 8.0 8.0 28,476 29,040 
ES AS ae aa 1,896 1,935 || 7.8 1.9 14,792 15,286 
Washington.............. | 455 460 8.0 8.3 3,638 3,818 
Oregon........ aire Asied « waded 1,970 1,950 8.0 8.0 15,763 15,600 
California................ } 1,852 1,900 6.2 6.1 11,480 11,590 
ERP ak Dn re 744 765 7.4 1.7 5,502 5,890 
5 aa aria he iin ig | ae 1,800 1.4 7.4 13,100 13,320 
Colorado...............5. | ecggir 1,250 5.4 6.0 7111 7,500 
ye eT ee ee | 850 950 6.5 6.3 5,521 5,985 
New Mexico.............. 3,233 3,325 5.9 5.6 19,077 18,620 
SS SS ER See ae | 1,490 1,600° 5.8 5.8 8,643 - 9,280 
Oklahoma................ 70 70 || 59 7.0 4}1 _ 490 
| |. 
| | 
| 24,214 24,530" tl -TAl 71 } 172,107 .| 173,453 
|. 
UNITED STATES 36,584 | 36,598 6.76 6.80 i) 247,192 | 248,777 
i} {} { : i 
(PME SEES RT SSN PORE ili SY i Re RS it ys 48,000 40,000 
EE I Pep Atal nis be 4.0:0:0'c.9 makipiie mere ee Cae ohh e eee ccna ete 290,192 288,777 











VERY SATISFACTORY. 





I feel mighty guilty that I have neg- 
lected to pay my dues to the National 
before now, but I am enclosing $10.00, 
five of which is my dues ahd the bal- 


ance is a donation. 


ev 


Condition here in Coconino county, 
Arizona, on the winter range are not 
the best, owing to lack of water—feed 
in a general way is good. One thing 
in’ our favor is the mild winter so far. 
We need more snow. 


HARLOW YEAGJU, Arizona. 
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FROM REPORT OF 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 





“An important factor in connection 
with the country’s meat supply is the 
public grazing domain. The lands out- 
side of the National Forests, of which 
there are about 280,000,000 acres, are 
not supporting the number of meat- 
producing animals they should. In the 
absence of any control by the govern- 
ment these lands have been over- 
grazed. That they can be restored to 
their former usefulness is proved by 
what has been accomplished on the Na- 
tional Forests and in Texas. On the 
Forests under regulated grazing the 


DO IT NOW! 


On January first each year 
the dues of every member of 
the National Wool Growers’ 
Association are due. These 
dues amount to only $5.00 
per year, and $1.00 of this 
goes to pay your subscrip- 
tion to the National Wool 
Grower. Every Western 
sheepman can afford to pay 
$5.00 and we urge him to 
forward this amount at once. 








number of stock has been increased 50 
per cent. Practically the same increase 
has been secured in Texas under its 
leasing system. There should be a 
classification of the remaining lands at 
the earliest possible date to determine 
their character and to secure informa- 
tion upon which to base plans for their 
future improvement and use and for 
the distribution among settlers of those 
portions upon which it is possible to 
establish homes.” 





All dues are payable January 1. Let 
us not forget this. 
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Address, My Observations In Australia 


N the fall of 1914 I spent six weeks 
| in Australia. The primary object 

of the trip to that part of the world 
was to purchase sheep provided for in 
the terms of the appropriation made by 
Congress in response to the request of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. I would therefore like to avail 
myself of this opportunity of briefly 
explaining to the association what has 
been done in using the appropriation. 

The Corriedale Importation. 

While it was the importation of Cor- 
riedales that was chiefly in mind when 
the appropriation was secured, there 
was no hindrance to securing sheep of 
other breeds if desired. The quar- 
antine regulations in regard to im- 
portations from Australia were and 
still are very strict, and on account of 
this fact it was considered desirable 
to make the importation from New 
Zealand. It was apparent also that the 
full amount available would be needed 
to establish a fair sized breeding flock 
of Corriedales and consequently no 
other sheep were imported. 

The appropriation was sufficient to 
import sixty-five ewes of breeding age 
and seven rams. The highest price 
paid was $250 for one ram, and ewes 
were bought at prices varying from 
$25 to $125. The prices paid were per- 
haps a little higher on the average 
than private individuals would care to 
pay. The New Zealand breeders were 
not accustomed to selling ewes, and it 
was only after some considerable dis- 
cussion that it was possible to make a 
pick of their flocks, The sheep im- 
ported reached the Bureau of: Animal 
Industry’s experimental headquarters 
at Laramie last May. Since that time 
they have been running upon the range 
except during the breeding season 
when they were penned with single 
rams as is necessary in our breeding 
experiments. One point of doubt re- 
garding these sheep was readily clear- 
ed up when they were turned into the 
band. It was found that they stayed 
in the band as well as did the Merinos 
and gave no trouble whatever in herd- 


By Prof. F. R. MARSHALL, Washington, D. C. 


ing. The sheep were all machine shorn 
last June and next year’s shearing will 
give a fair test as ‘to the amount and 
quality of wool Corriedales will grow 
under Wyoming range conditions. It 
should hardly be expected, however, 
that these sheep that were raised under 
conditions furnishing much better feed 
than is found on the Laramie plains 
should show to best advantage. The 
first crop of lambs grown in this coun- 
try will furnish the best possible test. 

Twp hundred and eighty head of first 
cross ewes are also being bred to the 
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Corriedale rams. Some of these  to- 
gether with their lambs will be run on 
different types of country next year, 
and these lambs marketed to afford a 
comparison on the market of the get 
of the Corriedale rams with rams of 
other breeds. The Corriedale is still 
a new thing in New Zealand, though 
it appears to be gaining ground quite 
rapidly. One-twenty fifth of the flocks 
entered in the registry volumn of the 
South Island Sheep Breeders’ Associ- 





ation are Corriedales. These flocks in- 
clude a total of about 11,000 ewes, or 
one-eighth of the entire number of all 
breeds in the book for that year. 

I do not think it necessary that T 
should occupy your time further on 
this topic, as the character of the sheep 
and the plan of the experiment are 
quite generally understood. While 
next season’s results will furnish con- 
siderable information as to.the value 
of the breed in this country, it will be 
a year or two more before their value 
to western sheepmen .can be fully un- 
derstood. 

In Fremont county, Idaho, a tract 
of 28,000 acres of government land has 
been withdrawn from entry in order 
that it amy be used by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to carry sheep used 
in its experiments in breeding, graz- 
ing and management. When this 
ranch is equipped the Corriedales will 
be transferred to it. The Rambouillet 
breeding” will be continued and experi- 
ments added on a scale to secure for 
the range sheep raiser answers to 
questions regarding types of sheep, 
methods of using the range, etc. 

Conditions in Australia. 

Six weeks is too short a time to make 
anything like a full study of the sheep 
industry in Australia. It is not pos- 
sible to cover anything like as much 
ground as one could get over in that 
time in this country. Australia is 
about as large as the United States and 
there are no transcontinental railways. 
The main lines run between the large 
cities on the east and southern coasts. 
By side trips from these lines it is pos- 
sible to visit some representative sec- 
tions, but the interior or back country 
can only be seen by spending much 
more time than was at our disposal. 

I think it in no way disparaging to 
the American sheep raiser to say that 
the sheep industry in Australia is upon 
a more permanent basis and on a whole 
better conducted. The natural condi- 
tions of the country render this pos- 
sible. The governments have recog- 
nized the importance of sheep raising 
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in their land policies, and these policies 
have been in effect with the first set- 
tlement of the country. These land 
policies are not adopted by the general 
government but by the state govern- 
ments. Each of the five states into 
which Australia is divided has its own 
plan of controlling its lands, and while 
the states differ in their regulations, 
they are in the main very similar. 
There is no open or free range. New 
country farthest from the railroads is 
entered upon by sheepmen under a 
long term lease. These new areas are 
leased for long periods and at low rates. 
For example, in Queensland, during 
the year ending June 30, 1912, leases 
were granted for 348 grazing home- 
steads, averaging 11,000 acres, at an 
average annual rental of 1 5-8 cents per 
acre. In June, 1913, the state of New 
South Wales had outstanding leases 
to the number of 60,242, comprising 
124,361,637 acres, for which the aver- 
age annual rental paid was 2 1-3 cents 
per acre. In other sections these rates 
are higher and in some cases based 
upon the value of the land as set by 
a board of appraisers. Ten years is 
the minimum duration of a grazing 
lease, and many of them are granted 
for thirty years. Many of the larger 
concerns own their lands, though this 
is not always considered desirable. In 
1913 there were in New South Wales 
eighty-six owned holdings of over 50,- 
000 acres each. Very few government 
lands have been sold to private parties 
at less than $5 per acre, and at times 
owners of large tracts may be required 
to sell to the government parts of their 
land to be divided up for farmers. In 
my estimation the conditions upon 
which the Australian pastoralist con- 
trols his range is responsible for the 
main difference between sheep raising 
in that country and in the United 
States. 
Climate and Management. 


The climate also makes the sheep 
business very different from what it is 
in this country. The winters are com- 
paratively very mild, but in some sec- 
tions the heat of summer is a serious 
consideration. The seasons, however, 
do not call for change of pasture and 
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the sheep remain in the same locality 
throughout the year. This climatic 
advantage, together with the perman- 
ent tenure of the land, makes possible 
the fencing or paddock system. The 
so-called “sheep runs” are divided into 
fenced pastures varying from 500 to 
over 10,000 acres, depending upon the 
character of the land and the size of 
the business. Sheep run at liberty in 
these paddocks and need to be round- 
ed up only a few times during the year. 
The stockmen say that in a large pas- 
ture the sheep divide themselves up 
into groups each of which keeps to the 
same part of the pasture. One boun- 
dary rider is ordinarily sufficient to 
keep track of the sheep in two or three 
paddocks, 20,000 to 30,000 head. He 
also tends to the fences and ordinarily 
has considerable time for digging out 
rabbit holes and trapping foxes or din- 
goes. These predatory animals are 
much less numerous and troublesome 
than in this country. Owing to the 
favorable weather and the scarcity of 
predatory animals, no great amount of 
extra labor is required at lambing time 
as the sheep continue to run loose dur- 
ing that period. , 


The manager of a ranch or station 
practically always lives upon the prop- 
erty, and he is at all times in touch 
with his boundary riders and through 
them with the conditions of the flock. 
At shearing and breeding times he is 
quite busy, though a good many of 
them appear to have considerable lei- 
sure for horse racing and other sports. 

Many of the ranches near the coast 
and in the earlier settled parts carry 
as high as one sheep per acre through- 
out the year. The first ranch visited 
in New South Wales comprises 156,- 
000 acres and was carrying at that 
time 138,000 sheep and young lambs, 
6,000 cattle and the necessary work 
horses. Included in this number of 
sheep there were about 21,000 head of 
wethers from two to six years of age. 
The practice of keeping old wethers, 
however, seems to be rapidly dying 
out. In the interior parts of Queens- 
land, where wool is the main consid- 
eration, there are still considerable 
numbers of wethers, which may reach 
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the market any time after four years 


-of age. Some of them are bought by 


farmers or smaller ranchmen to be 
grazed on better lands before shipping. 
There are many places in the interior 
and drier parts of the country where 
from three to five acres per sheep are 
required. Even in these areas, how- 
ever, fencing is practical because one 
pasture area suffices for the whole 
year, 

On most of the stations a stud flock 
is kept in separate paddocks to breed 
rams for use in the main flocks. With 
this system. the owners can afford to 
pay the higher prices for rams which 
we read of because they are buying 
the sires of their flock rams. The an- 
nual ram sales at Sydney are the main 
event of the year in the sheep business, 
and are regarded as much more im- 
portant than the shows. Some flock 
rams are included in these auctions and 
the total number sold in July, 1915, 
was about 2,000 Merinos and over 1,000 
of mutton breeds. 

Type of Sheep. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the Australian sheep industry is the 
change in the type of sheep bred for 
wool production. Australia still has 
as many unmixed Merinos as there are 
of all kinds of sheep in the United 
States. One hears on all sides talk of 
“bold,” “robust” Merino wool. This 
robust wool is what we would call 
coarse for a Merino. It grows much 
longer, however, than the finer qual- 
ity, and its popularity is based upon 
the fact that with this kind of wool and 
with the kind of sheep that grows it, 
it is possible to secure a greater return 
in wool from an acre of land than with 
the smaller sheep producing finer wool. 
There seems to be little inclination to 
preserve the stock that produced the 
very fine qualities of wools that for- 
merly made the Tasmania breeding 
stock so popular and high priced. Cer- 
tainly it is easier to-secure increased 
length of wool by sacrificing some in 
fineness. So far the loss in fineness 
has not reduced the price. In fact, dur- 
ing the last year or so the stronger 
wools have been much more sought 
for. Many of the Australian sheepmen, 
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however, argue that the growing of 
this stronger wool is more profitable 
even though it should sell below the 
finer wools. In the first place it is a 
lighter shrinking wool, and the actual 
weight of clean wool is greater per 
sheep or per acre than with the smaller 
type more heavily folded and carry- 
ing more oil. The larger sheep with 
less grease and a plainer body has a 
stronger constitution and is less sub- 
ject to loss in drought times. 


Another point on which they differ 
very materially from our breeders of 
fine wooled sheep is in their preference 
for an open face. Wool below the 
eyes is not considered as necessary in 
getting as heavy fleece and is objected 
to because the sheep are harder to 
handle when they cannot see plainly. 
Especially in the timbered pastures of 
many parts of the country a wooly 
face is objected to as such rams would 
never find their way to water. 

There does not seem to have been 
any particular effort to produce a bet- 
ter mutton carcass upon this class of 
sheep. It is only within recent years 
that any number of Australian sheep 
raisers have been seriously interested 
in the mutton market. In the older 
settled parts of Australia the sheep- 
men are changing quite rapidly to the 
raising of cross-breds. Lincolns and 
English and Border Leicesters are 
mainly used. There are no Cotswolds, 
and Hampshires are little known. 
Rams of the down breeds are popular 
where there is assurance of feed to 
make lambs fit to ship. Where they 
are likely to need to be carried over 
the long wooled blood is preferred on 
account of weight in both fleece and 
carcass. The Corriedale has been taken 
to Australia and appears to be gain- 
ing ground. With meat trade condi- 
tions as they seem likely to continue, 
there is no doubt that Australian rais- 
ers will continue to produce more and 
more mutton and less Merino wool. I 
cannot see, however, how their mutton 
production can take rank with that of 
New Zealand, as their pastures in the 
main are much drier and shipping fa- 
cilities are quite poor. It also seems 
likely to be a long time before grain 
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growing will be sufficiently general to 
give any great quantity of feed for fat- 
tening sheep. Consequently their main 
mutton output is likely to consist more 
largely of the heavier and older grass 
fed stuff, though in the better sections 
there is a growing business in breed- 
ing for lambs to be marketed at wean- 
ing time. Not all Australian sheep are 
highly bred up. This is shown by the 
quantity of low grade wools shipped 
to this country since the removal of 
the tariff. 
Shearing and Wool Selling. 

Wool is today the main dependence 
of Australian flock owners. Their 
clips enjoy a high reputation in the 
world’s trade. I judge that they pro- 
duce more Merino wool of combing 
length than any other country. I am 
now convinced that the reputation of 
their wool is based less upon their 
strength and spinning qualities than 
upon the way they show up in the 
grease. This attractive condition——in 
the unscoured-state-is-due, first, largely 
to a comparatively lighter shrinkage, 
and secondly, to the way they are-put 
lip... The first is due to the country 
and the breeding of the sheep, the sec- 
ond to the efforts of the men who own 
the sheep and sell the wool. 

Practically all of their clips need to 
be exported. They found it desirable 
and profitable to go to considerable 
expense in getting their wool upon the 
market in a way that suited the world’s 
buyers who came to their sales. With 
settled conditions in the use of their 
range it was safe to make long time 
investments in good stock and in 
shearing sheds. 

The more elaborate sheds and _ the 
way they are conducted is not an es- 
sential part of the preparation of the 
wool clip, but it is worth while for 
convenience and economy of labor in 
the shearing itself. 

I do not believe it necessary that I 
should go into detail as to the work 
done upon the fleeces at the shearing 
shed. The practice of skirting and 
classing is fully established in all the 
wool producing areas of Australia and 
believed to be necessary for the best 
financial returns. Their method of 
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putting up the wool is also a necessity 
in making it possible for the breeder 
to keep track of the weight and value 
of wool from sheep of different kinds 
as he has them classed in the paddocks 
and from flocks of different lines of 
breeding, 


One main advantage claimed for 
having the bellies and heavier parts 
of the skirts sold separately from the 
body of the’ fleeces is that it enables 
the buyer to estimate much more 
closely on shrinkage. This can readily 
be recognized when we consider that 
bellies of Merino fleeces frequently 
shrink 8 per cent more than do. the 
bodies of the fleeces. I am told that 
American buyers-who-operate in the 
Australian market are expected to esti- 
mate shrinkage very much more closely 
than those buying entire ungraded 
clips of unskirted fleeces inthis coun- 
try. Aside from the removal of the 
belly the skirting is often very light, 
especially on Merino fleeces, while on 
cross-breds where there is less of uni- 
formity it is usually desirable to go 
deeper into the britch to remove the 
coarser qualities of wool. There is 
probably a considerable difference in 
the demands of the buyers representing 
European mills in Australia from those 
representing American mills. At any 
rate the classing and skirting of the 
fleeces as done there not only enables 
the buyer to estimate very closely on 
shrink but also makes it possible for 
him to buy a line of wool all of which 
will be suitable for a certain limited 
class of fabric upon which his particu- 
lar mill may specialize, or for which it 
may have accepted orders. Even 
though the financial value of the main 
parts were solely given to the breed- 
ing and handling of the sheep it would 
be worth while to do it, but I am in- 
clined to think that with their sys- 
tems of selling and the custom that has 
grown up in their buyers it is a direct 
financial advantage in selling. At 


least this would seem to be so in view 
of the fact that some classers, between 
shearing seasons, and others who oper- 
ate around the sales rooms, make a 
practice of buying small clips that are 
badly classed or poorly skirted and of 
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reworking them and putting them to- 


(gether to be resold later. 


In discussing this plan of handling ~ 


wool in Australia it must be remem- 
bered that clips are never sold as a 
whole, and that a clip can be sold in as 
many different lots as is desired. It 
is considered preferable, however, to 
have as few lots as possible, though 
this is not carried to the extent of al- 
lowing tender or exceptionally greasy 
wool to go in with better fleeces, as 
the buyer would be practically certain 
to value the whole bale or the offering 
which it represented on the basis of 
the lowest valued fleeces which. he 
found. 


An idea of the cost of the extra la- 
bor expended on the wool can _ be 
gained from the fact that the larger 
companies that shear by contract or- 
dinarily have a common rate of 12 
cents per head for doing all the work 
from the time the sheep are put in the 
pens until the wool is delivered in the 
bales. The shearers in the employ of 
these contractors receive 6 cents per 
sheep, so that the entire cost of handl- 
ing the wool runs around 6 cents per 
head. This figure must be reduced by 
the subtraction of proportion of charge 
going into wages of bosses and _ me- 
chanics, 

Some of the large clips are sent di- 
rect to England to be sold there, 
though most of them are sold in some 
of the larger cities. There is prac- 
tically no selling at home. The larger 
selling agencies at the seaport towns 
receive wools and make advances when 
desired. It rests with them, as I un- 
derstand it, to%Say what clips or what 
part of a consignor’s clip shal! go into 
any particular sale. It is not attempted 
to get the wool into the hands of the 
manufacturers all at one time, as each 
house is limited in the amount it can 
offer in each sale and the sales are dis- 
tributed over a considerable part of the 
year. In this way the selling agencies 
with good financial connections appear 
to finance the getting of the wool from 
growers to manufacturer, as do the 


_ eastern houses in this country, except 


that there the: middlemen are mainly 
‘agents who work for percentage com- 
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‘mission, while with us the commission 
sellers are in the minority. 

While there is great uniformity in 
the work of the various classers who 
work at the sheds it must not be un- 
derstood that their preparation permits 
future contracts in wool by named 
grades or classes. With a product of 
over 50 per cent shrinkage I do not 
believe that such will ever be possible, 
though economists seem to agree that 
where possible, future trading operates 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

You naturally ask, will their system 
of preparing wool work in this coun- 
try? I do not know and I doubt very 
much if any one else knows for sure. 
It would work if we had their system 
of selling, but I doubt if we ever shall 
have that. It is very desirable that 
American wool growers should now go 
just as far as they can in improving 
shearing sheds and preparation of their 
clips. In my judgment careful grad- 
ing is the least that can be done, though 
I doubt if this will be long continued 
if clips are sold entire as they must be 
when sold at home. 

Marketing Sheep. 

I do not think that American sheep 
raisers would be interested in adopting 
any of the practices that prevail in 
Australia in the marketing of sheep. 
The Australian sheep raiser is in the 
midst of the worst of troubles with 
transportation affairs, Their supply 
of stock cars, the irregularities of fur- 
nishing them, and very slow rate of 
running are serious handicaps to the 
sheep industry. The lack of facilities 
for feeding in transit are especially 
serious when sheep have to travel long 
distances. Their slaughtering points 
are more widely distributed than in 
this country, however, and outside of 
packing centers there are sales yards 
and periodic auction days where a 
great many sheep are sold to killers 
and reshipped for slaughtering. In the 
larger stock yards at such places as 
Melbourne and Sydney they still ad- 
here to the plan of selling all stock by 
auction at a fair rate per head. There 
are commonly seven or eight persons 
bidding upon the same lot, and so far 
as one can judge or hear competition 
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seems to be strong. They usually sell 
sheep on only two days each week on 
the same market. On September 22, 
1914, the Sydney market had 44,000 
head consigned by 126 owners. Cross- 
bred wethers sold as high as $6 per 
head, ewes up to $4 each and lambs 
from $2.50 to $4.50. 

In October after the 1914 drought 
had become serious I saw one lot of 
several carlaods of exceedingly nice 
Merino lambs just weaned sold for 75 
cents per head. No one had feed to 
take them to and they were not ready 
to kill. On the same day fat ewes 
weighing better than 150 pounds were 
selling at $5.25 per head. Prices for 
fat stock have been rising very rap- 
idly in Australia, though it is hard to 
get a fair idea of the change owing to 
the influence of last year’s drought and 
the war demand. 

I am not sure whether it is true in 
Australia, but in New Zealand any 
farmer has the opportunity of having 
his stock slaughtered, shipped, and 
sold in England on his account and re- 
turns made for each consignor’s lot, 
whether it consists of half a dozen head 
or as many carloads. Comparatively 
few stock or feeder sheep are sold 
through the sales yards at the larger 
points. Some are bought directly off 
the ranches, and the most are sold in 
the country sales yards. 


Labor and Wages. 


In regard to labor and wages Amer- 
ican sheep raisers need not be envious 
of those in Australia. There shearers 
and shed hands are mainly organized, 
and this fact has its advantages as well 
as disadvantages. Some owners say 
they would rather deal with an accred- 
ited representative of the crews than 
to have to attempt to engage their men 
separately. In a great many localities 
it would be impossible for an individ- 
ual owner to get together the required 
number of men. Troubles have been 
very serious and agreements have been 
reached as to the payment and work- 
ing conditions of the different classes 
of laborers at the shearing sheds. That 
arrangement seems to be working very 
smoothly, though in every system there 
must be some conflict and need for re- 
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adjustment. More recently the Austral- 
ian has a serious concern in the gov- 
ernment’s extension of the wage scale 
to all regulated classes of farm and 
ranch labor. It is difficult to see how 
this can be made to apply, and is cer- 
tainly causing considerable expense to 
stockmen. 
Probable Future Supplies. 

In a good many of the older and 
more settled- sections that are still 
used for sheep an increasing amount 
of land is being taken up for farming 
and dairying. This has tended to re- 
duce the number of sheep which prob- 
ably so far has been counterbalanced 
by the occupation of newer lands in 
the interior. This extension of the in- 
dustry has about reached its limits 
with the present transportation facil- 
ities, and there seems to be very small 
prospect of any considerable addition 
to the railway mileage for some time. 
This newer country is also much 
poorer in character than that from 
which sheep are being displaced by 
farming. In fact Mr. Pearse of the 
Pastoral Review states that the land 
that is being taken over for dairying 
has supported three sheep to the acre, 
while the newer lands require three 
acres per sheep. In consideration of 
these conditions I see no prospect for 
a very marked increase in Australia’s 
output in the near future. 

With our home market in this coun- 
try for meat products, and with the 
almost certain values for wool that the 
imminent world’s shortage should 
bring about, it would seem to me that 
the main concern of the western sheep- 
man at this time is to secure some form 
of administration of grazing lands that 
will give him fair certainty of tenure 
and assurance of safety in investing 
and building up his business. If we 
can get right on the land question and 
give the western sheepman a chance to 
establish and conduct his business as 
he can and would like to do, I feel cer- 
tain that it will not be long before the 
sheep industry of these states will fur- 
nish lessons to Australia or any other 
country. 





Do not forget to pay your dues. 
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ON HAY IN IDAHO. 





A visit to Idaho early in the year 
shows the sheepmen of that state have 
made ample preparation for winter. 
Nearly all of their sheep are being fed 
hay, and in addition, a few are getting 
grain. About four inches of snow cov- 
ers the state in most parts but the 
weather is good. Hay has cost from 
$5.50.to $10.00 per ton. 

More Idaho ewes are bred to lamb 
in February than ever before, probably 
twice as many as last year. Some Ida- 
ho sheepmen fear a glut of the early 
lamb market, but this can easily be 
avoided by judicious shipping. The 
sheepmen in Idaho have. learned that 
by lambing in winter the percentage 
of lambs dropped, as well as the num- 
ber saved is greatly in excess of what 
can be expected from May lambing un- 
der the most favorable circumstances. 
This is simply because no one attempts 
lambing in the winter without being 
prepared for it, and every one attempts 
summer lambing, without being pre- 
pared. It is almost as dangerous to 
have lambs dropped in the late spring 
as it is in February, but most Idaho 
breeders have solved this problem to 
their own satisfaction, and we do nvt 
expect to see them go back to spring 
lambing, especially since some of them 
have made 100 per cent in winter sheds. 

One complaint in Idaho is the bad 
deal they have received at the hands of 
certain cottonseed cake dealers. In 
many cases this cake was ordered for 
December Ist, and there is no sign ol 
its delivery yet or any assurance when 
it will be, while cake that was ordered 
at a later period and at a higher price, 
has been delivered. The Idaho sheep- 
men are making arrangements to insti- 
tute suits for damage, and we antici- 
pate they will have no trouble in col- 
lecting. 

It is estimated that the farmers on 
the Twin Falls tract purchased around 
100,000 old ewes that were no longer 
fit for range service. These ewes are 
all bred early, but many of them are 
in the hands of men who have had no 
experience with sheep, and a big lamb- 


ing is not to be expected. We: think - 
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that the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation would-be doing a nice thing 
if it would send an experienced man 
into the Twin Falls country to explain 
how these ewes had best be handled 
at lambing time, and we shall endeavor 
to send such a man. 

The sheep business in Idaho is on a 
better basis than in any other state, ex- 
cept Washington. Flock owners of that 
state are caring for their flocks; they 
are producing the best lambs in the 
country, and have eliminated the dan- 
ger of big losses. Other states can 
well afford to pattern after Idaho in 
this particular. 





SAFEST TO EAT MUTTON. 





Washington.—The disease known as 
trichinosis, which may result from eat- 
ing raw pork, is caused by certain 
roundworms, called trichinae. These 
are miscroscopic in size and infest the 
flesh of hogs. The prevalence of trich- 
inae in hogs is indicated by the fact 
that during nine years, 1898-1906, when 
the carcasses of hogs were inspected 
microscopically by Federal inspectors, 
of 8,0000,000 carcasses so inspected, 
1.41 per cent contained living trichinae 
and 1.16 per cent contained trichina- 
like bodies or disintegrating trichinae. 
In other words and in round numbers, 
trichinae were present in one out ot 
71 hogs, and if the presence of dead 
trichinae and trichina-like bodies is in- 
cluded, in one out of every 39 hogs. 





SAVE MORE LAMBS. 





Mr. Thomas Boylan of Rock River, 
Wyoming, has prepared a small book- 
let on “Total Per Cent Lambing 
Rules.” The author has had long ex- 
perience in lambing sheep under range 
conditions and in his booklet gives the 
benefit of -his observation to those who 
wish to improve their methods. Be- 
yond a doubt this little book could be 
read with profit by many Western 
sheepmen and as it sells for only 50 
cents, all can afford to have it. We 
suggest that’ those who desire this 


booklet write direct to Mr. Boylan for 
it. 
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THE BUTTERFIELD STOCK 
FARM. 





The Butterfield Livestock Company 
at ‘Weiser, Idaho, is generally known 
as raisers of sheep. Its flocks of 
Hampshires, Rambouillets and Lincoln 
sheep are well known to western peo- 
ple. In addition to the sheep the But- 
terfield company maintains a well bal- 
anced stock farm, consisting of Holstein 
cattle, Shire horses, and a large num- 
ber of hogs. They have about twelve 
head of registered Shire mares, and 
two stallions. They are a very good 
lot, and were purchased some years 
ago from the Baldwin Sheep Company 
of Hay Creek, Oregon. Some of these 
Shires were imported from England by 


the Baldwin people, and they, with © 


their increase, make up the stud. These 
Shires are not pampered, but are ex- 
pected to do their share of the work 
on the farm, in addition to raising colts. 
They are very excellent horses, and a 
great credit to any farm. We do not 
anticipate that Henry Ford’s farm trac- 
tor will lessen the demand for this kind 
of horses. 


In addition to the sheep and horses, 
the Butterfield people maintain a herd 
of fifty Holstein cows. These cows 
are milked with machines and the milk 
is peddled out in the city of Weiser. 
The dairy is kept in good condition 
and we are told it is a paying proposi- 
tion. 

At the present time the Butterfield 
company is fattening 412 head of hogs. 
These hogs are being fed home raised 
corn, crushed wheat and tankage. They 
are weighed from time to time and 
show a gain of 2% pounds per day. 

Some years ago Mr. Butterfield start- 
ed to raise corn, and this year had in 
about 140 acres. Some of it yielded 75 
bushels per acre, but this yield has been 
exceeded in earlier years. This corn 
is of the Yellow Dent variety, and is 
planted early and cultivated three or 
four times, according to the season. 
Last fall two silos were built by Mr. 
Butterfield, each having a capacity of 
70 tons. The contents of one silo is 
now being fed to the dairy cows, while 
the other will be fed to the ewes when 
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they begin lambing: This silage in 
moderate amounts will prove a valu- 
able addition to their rations, and re- 
sult in more growthy lambs. 

Many years ago the Butterfield peo- 
ple seeded several irrigated pastures to 
mixed grasses. These pastures were 
used for ewes and lambs, both early 
and late in the season. However, it has 
been the experience of these people that 
they can make a bigger and -more 
rugged lamb in the high mountain 
ranges, than on these pastures there- 
fore, for several years these pastures 
have not been used as much as form- 
erly. Practically every acre of this pas- 
ture has been plowed up and will be 
seeded to alfalfa in the spring, and Mr. 
Butterfield will depend upon the moun- 
tain range for the future. At the time 
of writing this about four inches of 
snow covered the ground around 
Weiser, and the Butterfield sheep are 
on feed, alfalfa, hay, barley, or cotton 
seed cake, forming the rations. They 
are not being pampered, however, but 
are kept in a thrifty condition as befits 
sheep of this class. 





RESOLUTIONS OF IDAHO 
FOREST USERS 





Believing that the principles of de- 
ferred and rotation grazing are correct, 
both in theory and practice, and that in 
order to secure the highest of produc- 
tion of forage and utilization of for- 
age resources, we think it advisable for 
allotments generally to work out and 
put into effect such a system at as 
early a date as possible. 

In view of the heavy losses incur- 
red by the woolgrowers in the national 
forests from predatory animals each 
season, it is recommended that the 
woolgrowers in each forest make a sys- 
tematic effort at the end of the graz- 
ing season in 1916, in co-operation 
with the biological survey and forest 
service, with respect to the destruc- 
tion of such predatory animals by pois- 
oning national forest ranges. It is 
recommended that the woolgrowérs 
furnish the bait and men necessary to 
do the work ; that the biological survey 


‘furnish all the necessary poison, and 
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that the forest service supervise the 
work. It is recommended that each 
local woolgrowers’ association take 
this matter up at an early date, in or- 
der to perfect methods to raise the 
necessary funds, and that, in the ab- 
sence of local associations, the forest 
supervisor take the matter up with 
each permittee in each forest. 





NEW YEARS RESOLUTIONS 
FOR A SHEEPMAN 





1. I will pay my dues promptly to 
my State Wool Growers Association 
and to the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 

2. I will take an interest in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower and use every ef- 
fort to obtain new subscribers for it. 

3. In grazing upon the public do- 
main and National Forest I shall use 
every effort to protect the range from 
injury so that those who come after 
me shall have a fair show. 

4. I will respect the range rights 
of farmers, cattlemen and other sheep- 
men, believing that they will do the 
same by me. 

5. I will put my wool up in an hon- 
est, careful manner and sell it for ex- 
actly what it is. 

6. I will not ask my neighbor to de- 
stroy more than his share of coyotes, 
but I will do my part. 





THE WINTER IN UINTA 
COUNTY, WYOMING 





The winter in Uinta county, Wyom- 
ing, from the rangeman’s standpoint 
has been ideally perfect, mild and not 
too much snow. It is one of those mag- 
nificent winters of which Wyoming is 
capable with nothing to retard the 
growth of wool or reduce the condition 
of sheep. 

The prospect for the 1916 clip is 
that it will fully equal that of 1915 
which was our banner year to date. 

Very few sheep are being fed. Hay 
is scarce, $9.00 to $10.00 a ton in the 
stack. Bounty has been paid on 700 
coyotes. 

GEORGE A. MYERS, Wyoming. 
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Address, Methods of Handling Sheep in California 


By F. A. ELLENWOOD, Red Bluff, California. 


EFORE going into details I want 
B to say to you that I do not know 

of a single place in all California 
where the improvements, the equip- 
ment, and the administration of a sheep 
business are all just as they should be; 
but we are progressing slowly, and to 
prove this I shall tell you something 
about the early days of sheep breeding 
and management in California. You 
may think I refer to the pioneer days 
of ’49, but we will go back far- 
ther than that. Many think that 
gold mining is the oldest indus- 


herds were here with their flocks 
long before gold was discovered 
in California. To be exact, the 
shepherds came in 1773, or 75 
years before gold was discovered. 

Their methods were similar to 
those in the old country as the 
story is told in the Bible. -In 
herding, each owner’s flock was 
camped all together at night. 
Each morning one shepherd would 
start out ahead calling his flock. 
After he had about 1,000 head 
perhaps following him, another 
shepherd would shut the gate 
and wait until the first one had 
gone a short ways with his por- 
tion of the flock, then he would 
open the gate, lead another por- 
tion in another direction, the third 
shepherd, if there were about 3000 
in the flock, keeping the gate 
meanwhile, and after waiting a 
suitable time would start out in still an- 
other direction, leading the remainder 
of the flock. Each one tended his flock 
in the daytime and all three would 
come back to the same place again at 
night to camp. 

If one man’s flock became mixed with 
a neighbor’s, they were separated by 
throwing the lariat in the same way as 
for cattle. Or if they wished to shear 
the rope was used for catching the 
sheep and the shade of a tree sufficed 
for a shearing shed. 


These methods were in vogue until 
about 1860 when California had about 
one million sheep. Shepherds from 
eastern states began to engage in the 
business then and herders were put out 
in a camp alone and each flock kept 
separate at night. Camp tenders were 
employed to look after the 
Someone now 


herders. 
discovered that two 
bands could be separated by running 
them one at a time through a chute 
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with a dodge gate at one end. Large 
corrals were built for shearing and ten 
or twelve men would get in one pen 
together, called a “bull pen,” to shear 
the sheep. 

Up until about 1870 sheep were 
handled in the above manner and very 
much the same over all portions of 
California where there were sheep, al- 
though they were only kept in the larg- 
er valleys at this time. About this time 
also they began in some portions of the 
state to drive to and from the moun- 


tains. 

From now on different sections of 
the state followed various customs. In 
most of Sonoma, Humboldt and Men- 
docino counties, sheep run _ loose in 
large pastures the year round, without 
any herder even in lambing time and 
often without changing from one field 
to another; in this section the spring 
lambs are all sheared in July on account 
of the dry grass seeds working through 
the wool into the skin. In central 
California thousands of head of 
sheep are driven into the tules 
along the Sacramento River for 
summer grazing. Most of the 
sheep, however, are driven to the 
mountains for summer grazing 
where I shall begin to tell you 
how we do things in our camp. 

Summer Management. 

Our summer range is located 
nearly one hundred miles from 
our winter range with much of 
the intervening country fenced, 
which necessitates driving over 
country roads, or what is worse, 
the Pacific Highway where there 
is so much auto travel. This be- 
ing the case we never drive over 
two thousand or twenty-three 
hundred in one band. When on 
the road we always have two or 
three men with each band, be- 
sides One with the pack train or 
wagon as the case may be. It re- 
quires about 17 days to make the 
trip up in the spring with the 
After reaching the sum- 
mer range each band has a herder with 
a burro, and a camptender with saddle 
pack mule. The herder 
camps sometimes at their main camp 
which is changed about every eight 
days, or he takes his bed and some pro- 
visions, with a light camp outfit, on a 
burro, and lets the sheep camp almost 
anywhere they choose, never bedding 
them more than three nights in one 
place. 

By the first week in July we ship 
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about 50 per cent.of our lambs that 
are for sale, the remainder going about 
the first of August. After the mutton 
lambs are all shipped, we shear the 
ewe lambs that have been kept, as well 
as the old culls, and ship them all by 
rail to Red Bluff. Here they are put 
on grain stubble or alfalfa pasture till 
about December Ist, when the ewe 
lambs are taken to the winter range, 
and the culls to the feed lot. 

In August the ewes, being high 
grade Merinos, are all sorted for breed- 
ing purposes as we breed one-half, in- 
cluding all the lightest shearing ones, 
to purebred blackfaced rams, either 
Shrop or Hampshire. The other half 
which has been selected as the heavi- 
est shearers, has been bred to Lincolns 
and Romneys the past few years, but in 
the future these will be bred to Corrie- 
dales and part of them were this year. 
Our breeding season commences about 
September 25th. About the middle of 
October the sheep are started towards 
the winter range again arriving there 
about November Ist. In November 
the ewes are all tagged to give the 
lamb a better chance when it arrives 
and to prevent flyblows before the 
spring shearing. To do this we employ 
a small crew of shearers and put the 
sheep right through the shearing pens 
the same as at shearing time. All the 
wool between the hind legs and around 
the tail is cut off, and some wool is 
clipped farther forward so the new 
born lamb will not be misled several 
times by getting hold of dirty wool 
tags. 

Winter Management. 

After the tagging is over we are 
about ready to turn loose and all hands 
being tired from a long season’s work 
are longing for this day to come. The 
old ewes too are just as anxious to be 
freed from the regular routine, to go 
where they please in the daytime to 
graze, to camp where they like to at 
night, or not at all perhaps. 

Our winter range is located about 50 
miles West of the famous Mt. Lassen. 
This possibly accounts for the fact that 
it is alla lava formation with about 
three to seven inches of soil in most 
places—in many others barely an inch. 
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It is all covered thickly with rocks. The 
hills are covered with scattering scrub 
oaks and along the creeks we have the 
live oak, both species of these trees 
furnish acorns some seasons which the 
sheep like very much in the early win- 
ter. This rocky formation seems to re- 
tain the heat from the long hot, dry 
summers with no rainfall, then when 
the first winter rains come the green 
grass starts here very quickly and by 
December, when we often have heavy 
frosts, the grass is strong enough to 
withstand it. 

Our range is only fenced by natural 
boundaries, except on the west side. 
Here we join the grain farmers, their 
land being fenced, forms our west 
boundary line. On the north side of 
the range is Paynes creek, and on the 
south side ts Antelope creek, each hav- 
ing its source back towards Mt. Lassen. 
These creeks are large enough all win- 
ter to suffice for a fence as the sheep 
seldom cross. The average distance 
between these two creeks is about six 
miles. For a fence on the east side of 
our range, we have nothing but the pine 
timber with no winter feed to entice the 
sheep away; and the higher elevation, 
which in winter is often covered with 
snow. 

Our sheep could go east for a dis- 
tance of 30 miles, or more but it is sel- 
dom that they ever go in that direction 
more than 15 miles from the west 
boundary line, so you may say that 
they are entirely free to go where they 
choose in this area averaging about 
six miles wide and 15 miles long. This 
range furnishes feed for about 9000 
sheep and 1500, or more cattle, all 
turned loose together. About 80 per 
cent of this area is deeded land. One 
or two men are kept in different sec- 
tions of the range to put out salt when 
sheep happen to come around and to 
get a few stray dogs and coyotes that 
are always found where ever there are 
sheep. 

In the early fall before the sheep are 
on the winter range we commence wag- 
ing war on the coyotes by hiring expe- 
rienced trappers. Our county pays a 
bounty of $2.50 and we add to that 
$5.00 for each coyote scalp. On this 
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range between August Ist and last 
Christmas time. 97 coyotes — were 
caught. 

We do not turn loose our ewe lambs 
as there is more loss in lambs from 
varmints than in old sheep. As sheep 
are more valuable the past few years 
and coyotes seem to be more plentiful 
we do not turn loose now for only 
about six or seven weeks, whereas a 
few years ago the sheep were loose 
from November Ist, to February 20th. 
The loss now varies from 2 per cent to 
£ per cent, but when the sheep were 
loose for the longer period of time and 
the lambs were turned loose also with 
them the loss was from 5 per cent to 
12 per cent. We aim to gather every- 
thing up now by February 5th, which 
is all done in two days. 

The Lambing Season. 

Our ewes are divided into bands of 
about 100 to 1200 for lambing, most 
of which is done without artificial shel- 
ter. The drop band is corralled every 
night and “drawn off” every morning 
from the ewes that have lambed the 
night before. After a ewe has her 
lamb able to follow; she is not corralled 
any more until marking time. 

For ewes that have lost their lambs 
from varmints so the skin of their own 
lamb cannot be used to induce them to 
take another lamb, we build jails; this 
is done by putting two sixteen-foot 
panels together about 18 inches apart, 
and dividing this into four spaces 
called jails. By confining a ewe in this 
small space where she cannot turn 
around to fight the lamb she will gen- 
erally own the lamb after 12 to 24 
hours, although occasionally it fails 
altogether, 

For stormy weather, we have corrals 
built in places that are somewhat shel- 
tered, generally by a live oak thicket. 
For the unfortunate one that happens 
to be in an exposed place the first few 
hours on earth we provide him with a 
canvas-flanne] lined blanket, (exhibits 
blanket). These blankets will save 
many lambs in cold stormy weather. It 
is not best to use the blanket on a lamb 
when the mother happens to be a young 
ewe, as she may become frightened and 
run away. But on ewes over two years 
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old (such as most of us have) there is 
but little trouble from this source. 

In March we do most of our mark- 
ing, but I am going to omit that sub- 
ject until later and say just a word 
about shearing first. 

Shearing. 

I feel that it is useless for me to say 
much about shearing and preparing 
wool for market at this time partly be- 
cause I wrote quite an article on that 
subject three years ago for the Wool 
Grower, but mainly because we have 
every opportunity to learn more on 
that subject from the discussions in the 
columns of the American Sheep Breed- 
er and those in the National Wool 
Grower. I believe the advice given by 
the National Wool Warehouse along 
these lines at present is the very best 
we can get. 

There is no excuse for any one sack- 
ing buck wool, tags, blackwool, and 
white wool, all together; but just how 
far we should go in grading and sort- 
ing wool at the shearing pens to se- 
cure the best results in selling, is a 
question of vast importance and one 
which can only be settled by time and 
experience. I will state, however, that 
the Commissioner from New Zealand 
told me in San Francisco last Novem- 
ber, that the tendency in New Zea- 
land is to do less of this work now at 
the shearing pens rather than more. 

Marking Lambs. 

It has always seemed to me that this 
part of our sheep management is but 
little ahead of pioneer times and some- 
thing should have been done to improve 
these methods long ago. 

First, the ears. 
there was danger of sheep being stolen 


In early days when 


by the hundreds, the lambs ears were 
often cut all to pieces, or most off, so 
the ear mark could not be changed 
easily. This is certainly not necessary 
now days. 
blood and the needless pain, all help to 
set the lamb back in its growth. Why 
not use an ear mark that cuts away 
only small portions of the ear and those 
near the ends where they will not bleed 
so’ much? 


That unnecessary loss of 


Altering. 
For the past ten years I have spent 
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considerable time and money each year 
experimenting with various emascula- 
tors of my own design and I feel con- 
fident that I have improved on the old 
system, particularly from a humane 
standpoint, but I will not discuss that 
subject farther at this time. 
Docking. 

It is now six years since I first made 
and used the hot docking iron. It is 
no more an experiment. For a long 
time I never mentioned the iron unless 
someone asked me about it for each 
year I saw where improvements could 
be made, both in the iron itself and in 
the methods of using it. I wanted to 
have the iron perfect first and know 
that the results were beneficial. The 
first bunch of lambs that I ever docked 
with the hot iron I had a veterinary 
surgeon come to the ranch and witness 
the operation to see if he could foresee 
any evil results or offer any helpful 
suggestions. Each year brought bet- 
ter results, and two years ago I proved 
by actual figures what I knew to be 
true from observation, and I will give 
you the result of this experiment. 
Results Obtained From Marking and 

Weighing Lambs in the Spring of 

1914. 

March 23rd, two sets of twin lambs 
were weighed and marked and kept in 
a small pasture with just a few pet 
sheep, where they had. an excellent 
chance. 

The older set of twins were 23 days 
old. 

The younger set of twins were 11 
days old. 

Before marking, each of the older set 
weighed 20% pounds—one wether and 
one ewe lamb. 

Before marking, each of the younger 
set weighed 1244 pounds—one wether 
and one ewe lamb. 

Note carefully that both lambs in 
each set of twins weighed exactly the 
same at these ages. 

Each lamb was branded and records 
kept, with the following results: 
March 30th, 1914—7 Days 

Marking. 

Knife docked ewe lamb, brand “O,” 

weighed 14% pounds—gained 1% 


After 


pounds. 
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Iron docked wether lamb, brand “1,” 
weighed 15% pounds—gained 3 
pounds. 

Knife docked wether lamb, brand 
“3,” weighed 25 pounds—gained 414 
pounds. 

Iron docked ewe lamb, brand “4,” 
weighed pounds—gained 5 
pounds. 


25% 


Two knife docked lambs, one ewe, 
one wether lamb—4¥% plus 134 pounds 
equals 64% pounds—gain in seven days 
for two knife marked lambs. 

Two iron docked lambs, one ewe, one 
wether lamb—5 plus 3 pounds equals 
8 pounds—gain in seven days for two 
iron marked lambs. 

Two ewe lambs, one iron docked, one 
knife docked—1% plus 5 pounds equals 
634 pounds—gain in seven days for two 
ewe lambs. 

Two wether lambs, one iron docked, 
one knife docked—4% plus 3 pounds 
equals 7% pounds—gain in seven days 
for two wether lambs, 

The two knife docked 
6% pounds in seven days. 

The two iron docked lambs gained 
8 pounds in seven days. 

The small wether lamb gained 1% 
pounds more than his ewe lamb mate 
in seven days, because the tail was cut 
with the iron. 

The large wether lamb gained a half 
pound less than his ewe lamb mate in 
seven days, because the tail was cut 
with the knife. 

The lambs were weighed April 2nd, 
April 7th, and April 15th, with similar 
results; then again on April 23rd, for 
the last time, when they were turned 
into the band, and soon after started to 
the mountains. 

Thirty Days After Marking. 

Knife docked ewe lamb, brand “O” 
weighed 24% pounds—gained 12 
pounds. 

Iron docked wether lamb, brand “1,” 
weighed 2714 pounds—gained 15 


lambs_ gain 


pounds. 

Knife docked wether .lamb, brand 
“3,” weighed 4114 pounds—gained 21 
pounds 

Iron docked ewe lambs, brand , 
“4.” weighed 40% pounds—gained 20 | 


pounds. 
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Two wether lambs weighed 69 
pounds, thirty days after marking. 

Two ewe lambs weighed 65: pounds, 
thirty days after marking. 

Two wether lambs gained 36 pounds 
in thirty days. 

Two ewe lambs gained 32 pounds in 
thirty days. 

Gain for two wether lambs over two 
ewe lambs, for 30 days, 4 pounds. 

Two knife docked lambs weighed 66 
pounds, thirty days after marking, 

Two iron docked lambs weighed 68 
pounds, thirty days after marking. 

Two knifed docked lambs gained 33 
pounds in thirty days. 

Two iron docked lambs gained 35 
pounds in thirty days. 

Gain for two iron docked lambs over 
knife docked lambs, for thirty cg ac 2 
pounds. 

Conclusions. 

First—Referring to first table, we 
find the two iron docked lambs, in the 
first seven days after marking, gained 
134 pounds more than the knife docked 
lambs; and after thirty days, they still 
had the additional 134 pounds gain, 
with a half pound more besides, or an 
average of one pound each more gain 
than the knife docked lambs. 

Second—The first table shows that 
the iron docked lambs for the first 
seven days after marking showed more 
gain than the knife docked lambs, 
taken collectively or separately, regard- 
less of sex. 

Third—If these lambs had been 
turned out in the band, as all the oth- 
ers are, where more or less handling is 
necessary, the iron docked lambs would 
no doubt have gained even more overt 
the knife docked lambs than in this ex- 
periment where all were not disturbed 
after marking. : 

Fourth—While the saving in loss of 
life is very great, as no iron docked 
lambs ever bleed to death, yet far more 
important than this is the fact that none 
of the lambs ate set back in their 
growth by docking, and. therefore 
weigh more in one week or one month 
after docking, and with all other condi- 
tions being equal, why not more six 
months after? 

Fifth—Buck lambs, properly altered, 
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will take on more fat, than ewe lambs 
for the first thirty days after marking, 
which fact is true to history. 

Sixth—Wether lambs can be docked 
with.the iron just as short as ewe 
lambs with perfect safety. 

In conclusion, let me state that I 
believe that more care and efficiency 
in all branches of our industry are nec- 
essary to keep the balance on the right 
side of the ledger. I believe that every 
branch of our detail work has made 
more advancement in the past fifty 
years than the marking of lambs. Do 
not forget that the lambs are the prin- 
cipal source of income at present, while 
wool is only a secondary consideration. 
Besides the financial part of it, remem- 
ber too, that the lamb is the most inno- 
cent-of all animals. It longs for kind 
treatment and responds graciously 


when it is given. But when mistreated 


the evil results are just as soon in evi- 
dence. Even in war stricken Europe 
everything possible is done to adminis- 
ter to the wounded and to alleviate pain 
and. suffering; in the packing houses 
we have laws regulating the slaughter- 
ing of animals to prevent cruelty, so 
let.us be merciful to the little lambs. 
The pain and suffering they endure 
while marking and afterwards, is most 
severe in spite of all we can do; and 
we should do everything possible to 
lessen this suffering for humane rea- 
sons alone, without even considering 
the better financial returns which are 
evident. 





ON THE TWIN FALLS TRACT. 





Aftershaving made inquiry of most 


of the sheep men wintering in this 


country, I am led to the conclusion that 
“optimism” is the word which expresses 
the situation. There has been an 
abundance of dry feed on the desert 
and late warm rains brought green 
feed and furnished moisture. Early 
lambing ewes were brought in on feed 
about the Ist to the Sth of January. 
The wool is well grown and the loss 
on account of brush has not been more 
than usual. Hay is $7.00 and $8.00 per 
ton, but most of the sheep men bought 
early in the fall at $5.00 and $5.50. 
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There are more sheep in this section 
than ever before, and there will con- 
sequently be more wool. Most of the 
ewes will be lambed in February and 
March. With a moderate winter there 
will be a heavy lambing crop. 

Nearly all of the feeders in this sec- 
tion have disposed of their lambs at 
a nice profit. 

There will be a good representation 
of the wool growers in this section at 
the National Wool Growers meetings. 

S. G. RICH, Idaho. 





LETTER SENT OUT BY 
DR, MACK OF NEVADA 





Rabies is prevalent in Elko, Hum- 
boldt, Eureka, Lander, Washoe and 
White Pine counties. The widest pre- 
valence is in Elko and Humboldt. 
There is one sheep case in White Pine, 
and several in other counties. Deaths 
among livestock are numerous. Thirty- 
three persons have received Pasteur 
treatment. The situation is serious and 
is growing worse. The only possible 
control measures are coyote extermin- 
ation and the muzzling of dogs. Lo- 
cal officials can handle the dog work, 
but the coyote extermination is too big 
for the states alone. The federal gov- 
ernment has given us twenty-five trap- 
pers. We need a large number more. 
I request that your governor, yourself, 
the state health board, livestock asso- 
ciation and influential commercial 
bodies, as well as individuals, wire your 
senators and urge the secretary of ag- 
riculture to give immediate aid in coy- 
ote extermination in the several infect- 
ed states on a sufficient scale to effect 
the purpose. We urge especially the 
grave menace to human life. 





FROM FAR OFF KENTUCKY. 


os 


I never attended a meeting of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
before, but unless something of large 
proportions happens I shall not again 
miss a meeting of that organization. I 
was greatly surprised to see the great 
number of delegates in attendance and 
to see the way the work of this con- 
vention is conducted, 

ROBERT BLASTOCK, Kentucky. 
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Address, Improved Management of National Forest Stock 


By WILL C. BARNES, Assistant Forester. Washington, D. C. 


CIENTIFIC management is today 
~ the keynote to success in every 

business proposition no matter 
what its character. The waste of yes- 
terday forms the profit of today, and 
the old hit-and-miss methods have gone 
into the discard. The successful busi- 
ness man of the present time is he who 
leaves no stone unturned to obtain the 
highest possible efficiency from his 
business equipment together with the 
lowest possible cost of operation. 

For the first few years of the man- 
agement of the grazing areas within 
the National Forests, the men in charge 
of the work faced so many difficult 
problems of administration that they 
had little time to study the various ec- 
onomic phases of the great business 
which was in a way entrusted to their 
care. 

The work was wholly new, they had 
neither precedents nor books to guide 
them. Long established usages among 
the stockmen with whom they were 
dealing had built up certain methods 
and practices. Under the old system 
of using the open government lands 
and as long as the whole country lay 
virgin before them, these methods had 
brought prosperity to the pioneer 
stockmen, but developed serious de- 
fects as soon as the first bloom was 
swept from the ranges and competition 
became intense. Gradually there was 
worked out of the chaos in which the 
Forest officers first found the range 
stock interests involved, certain funda- 
mental principles that formed a foun- 
dation upon which they have built the 
first plan of controlled grazing the 
world has ever known. It took five 
long years of hard work to arrive at 
this point, and then with the adminis- 
trative end of the situation fairly well 
established, the officials in charge of 
the organization turned their attention 
to that phase of the business which had 
to do with the management of the 
ranges and the animals themselves; in 
brief, better use of the ranges, fuller 
utilization of the forage on the ranges, 


and better methods of handling the 
livestock using them. 


It is all past history now, and those 
who have been through it either as 
owners or as forest officers can look 
back and recall the attitude of most 
stockmen using the ranges within the 
National Forests when the first regula- 
tions were issued which undertook to 
bring about certain reforms in the old- 
time methods of handling stock, which 
were believed to have outlived their 
usefulaess and could be greatly 
proved. 


im- 
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Those of us who had served an ap- 
prenticeship on the ranges, thoroughly 
understood the difficulties which we 
faced and fully realized that if we suc- 
ceeded, it must be by first demonstrat- 
ing to you the practicability of our 
plans, as well as the benefits that would 
come from adopting them. From the 
very first, we all realized that it was 
going’ to be hard to break down the 
habits of years and that we must prove 


by actual visible facts and results that 
the plan would work, for while the 
practical range stockman was willing to 
be shown, he had grave doubts of the 
ability of any set of Forest officers to 
show him anything new in his busi- 
ness, 

“Open Herding” System of Sheep 

Grazing. 

One of the first studies which was 
made by Forest officers was the handl- 
ing of sheep on the ranges. When the 
range sheep business of the west was 
in its infancy and each owner had al- 
most unlimited feed, the herders sim- 
ply drifted their bands from place to 
place, campifig wherever night over- 
took them, the ideal method of sheep 
management. Then little by_ little, 
neighbors closed in about them until 
through custom, each owner’s ranges 
were fairly well defined, and the old 
method of one-night stands gave way 
to fairly long stops on one bed ground, 
remaining until the range about it was 
completely denuded and then going on 
to another area. The danger of mix- 
ing with nearby bands came with the 
increase in numbers, and thus we find 
that not only did the stops on one bed 
ground grow longer but that the sheep 
were held far more closely together—a 
system which not only brought ruin 
upon the ranges, but also injury to the 
sheep. 

We believed the old system of drift- 
ing the sheep instead of driving them, 
of allowing them to bed down wher- 
ever night overtook them as they did 
in the old days, would bring far bet- 
ter results than the system then in use. 
The first attempts to bring about a 
change in these methods found little 
favor in the eyes of either owners or 
herders. It was argued that the losses 
from cuts and predatorysanimals would 
be greatly increased; that it yould be 
impossible to keep the sheep in hand 
unless constantly under the herder’s 
eye. Doubtless many of you remember 
the objections which were raised 
against these plans, there being a gen- 
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eral feeling that the methods in use 
for years were satisfactory and that 
Forest officers were not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to advise stockmen as to the 
best methods of handling their herds. 


In California, one or two of the more 
progressive sheepmen, without com- 
mitting themselves to the plan, offered 
a few bands of sheep for experimental 
work, the Service to furnish a Forest 
officer as herder, and the sheep to be 
handled in accordance with the plans 
laid out by the men entrusted with the 
inauguration of the experiments. One 
of the features of this system was a 
general taboo on dogs. The dog was 
to be the herder’s companion and a pro- 
tector of the herds against predatory 
animals, but not to be used as a herder. 
That this aroused the hostility of lazy 
herders goes without saying. 


This was our first beginning in what 
is now variously called “Open herd- 
ing,” the Burro or, “Blanket system.” 
The results of these experiments con- 
vinced the owners that it was money 
in their pockets to adopt them, and 
when that point was reached, our pio- 
neer work of introducing the plan was 
over, and today fully fifty per cent of 
the sheep grazed upon National For- 
est ranges are handled exclusively by 
this method, with constantly increas- 
ing rectuits to the system. 


In nearly all these experiments two 
bands of sheep were used—one handled 
under the old system, and one under 
the new—the range conditions being as 
far as possible identical. Keen-eyed 
Forest officers have followed both 
bands all summer long, keeping care- 
ful track of their movements from the 
time they left the bed ground in the 
morning until they settled down again 
for the night. The results of these ex- 
periments, which have been given out 
through published articles in your As- 
sociation magazine, indicate quite 
clearly that under the “open herding” 
or “bedding out” system, the losses 
from all sources are reduced fifty per 
cent or more, the lambs invariably 
weigh several pounds more per head 
than the same grade of lambs in the 
check bands, the wool growth is im- 
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proved, and the carrying capacity of 
the ranges almost doubled. 

There were certain brushy, heavily- 
timbered ranges, however, on which 
the owners insisted sheep could not be 
handled with success under this sys- 
tem, and it was necessary to institute 
a series of experiments on that class 
of range. This was done on the Pay- 
ette National Forest in Idaho on brush 
and timbered range, where dogs and 
close herding were considered abso- 
lutely necessary in handling the sheep. 
Here again our experiments succeeded 
perfectly, the experimental band show- 
ing all the results claimed for the sys- 
tem over the check band used. 

So satisfactory was the open herd- 
ing system that after three years’ ex- 
periments, the Service as a final check 
decided to run two bands on adjoining 
ranges—one under the old methods, 
and the other under the new system. 
On this range, practically every owner 
was working under the new system, 
and when asked to furnish the experi- 
mental bands, all positively declined to 
furnish the band to be handled under 
the old plans unless paid fifty cents 
per head bonus, claiming. that there 
was easily that much difference be- 
tween the two systems. This was in- 
deed the acid test of the new system. 

Pastures and Sheds for Range 
Lambing. 

For six years, the Service has been 
conducting a series of experiments cov- 
ering the use of sheds and small fenced 
pastures during lambing time. This 
work was done on the Cochetopa For- 
est in Colorado under range, climatic 
and other conditions that approximate 
very closely those which prevail over 
a large part of the west during lamb- 


ing time. The idea in this experiment: 


was not to enclose large areas for many 
owners would be unable to secure land 
in large blocks for such uses. It was 
felt, however, that 320 acres was with- 
in the means of the average range 
sheep owner, and the experiments were 
therefore carried out on areas of this 
size. 

Briefly the plan is to divide the land 
into several small pastures in which 
the ewes are placed in small numbers 
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to drop their lambs. As the lambs are 
owned and settled down with - their 
mothers, which takes but a day or two 
for the majority of them, the bunch 
is turned into the next pasture with 
others of the same age, and from that 
to larger pastures until just as soon as 
it is seen that the lambs can take care 
of themselves, they are turned out into 
the range bunch. In this way there 
was a constant flow of lambs and ewes 
through the pastures out to the open 
range, and at no time was the entire 
herd in them. Meantime lambs that 
were not properly mothered—twins and 
orphans—were taken care of by the 
various methods which all range sheep- 
men practice, with the result that on an 
average the number of lambs raised is 
about seven per. cent above the num- 
ber raised in the check band handled 
under ordinary usages on the adjoining 
range, where all conditions of range, 
weather, etc., were practically identical. 

The sheds maintained at these pas- 
tures were simply rough shelters, 
meant only to protect the lambing ewes 
from severe weather, 

The average crew used at the experi- 
mental pastures for the six years was 
four men. The check band averaged 
six men and boys, thus showing a con- 
siderable gain in lessening of the la- 
bor costs. Credit should also be given 
to the gain to the owner through being 
in a measure independent of labor, be- 
cause in an emergency one man could 
manage the whole plant for a day or 
two or until additional help could be 
secured. 

Taking the cost of all improvements 
and balancing it against the increased 
number of lambs saved and lower la- 
bor costs, such a set of lambing sheds 
and pastures will easily pay for itself 
in a few years. The cost of the Coche- 
topa plant was approximately $1,800, 
which was considerably more than it 
should have been owing to conditions 
surrounding its erection, the need of 
haste in finishing it, etc., which added 
considerably to the cost. Under aver- 
age conditions, such a plant as the one 
at the Cochetopa pastures could be 
duplicated for about $1,500. If the 
owner does his own work, it will be 
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much less. The upkeep for the six 
years was very small, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the improvements 
should last for not less than twenty 
years. 

Grazing Sheep Without Water. 

On many of the western ranges, there 
are certain areas well suited for sheep 
grazing purposes, but which have no 
available supply of water. Every sheep 
owner knows, of course, that sheep will 
go for considerable periods of time 
without being driven to water with no 
apparent injurious effects. There was, 
however, no definite information as to 
just what the real effects on the ani- 
mals were, and inasmuch as it seemed 
well worth careful investigation, obser- 
vations were made of several bands 
grazed on ranges where water could 
not easily be secured for the sheep. 
The results were sufficiently definite to 
establish the fact that sheep do not 
need water every day, and that bands 
are often driven to water down deep 
canyons or over difficult trails with 
positive injury to’ them and without 
real need. 

On the Uinta Forest in southern 
Utah, 3,200 ewes in two bands _ to- 
gether with their lambs secured no 
water other than the natural moisture 
found in the succulent feed and the 
dews usual in high ranges, from June 
10 to September 20, a period of 100 
days. When shipped in the fall, the 
lambs weighed fully up to the average 
of lambs of the same grade raised on 
adjacent ranges where water was avail- 
able whenever the sheep desired it. 
Sheep grazed under conditions 
must be handled under the open sys- 
tem of grazing with as little rounding 
up or unnecessary bunching and harry- 
ing as is possible. The concrete re- 
sults of this experiment established the 
fact that, (1) under certain conditions 
of dew, local rains and succulent feed, 
together with plenty of shade during 
the warmer parts of the days, sheep 
may be grazed for long periods with- 
out actually drinking; (2) they are fre- 
quently driven to water 
trails and for long distances when they 
really do not desire or need water; 
and (3) on the average mountain range, 


such 


over rough 
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probably once every three days is as 
often as sheep should be driven to 
water when the above conditions of 
dew and succulent feed are below the 
normal. This, the experiments indi- 
cate, can be done without injury to the 
ewes or any appreciable check in the 
growth and development of their lambs. 

Deferred and Rotation Grazing. 

Another important result of the in- 
vestigative work of the Branch of 
Grazing of the Forest Service has been 
the development of a plan of grazing 
that allows the use of the ranges and 
at the same time gives the grasses an 
opportunity to reseed the areas natur- 
ally. This was accomplished in two 
different ways. Deferred grazing—is 
managed by reserving a certain part of 
the range from all grazing until late 
enough in the fall to give the seed crop 
plenty of time to mature. Then with 
the plants well headed out and the seed 
fully matured, the area is grazed over. 
The forage is generally at its best at 
such times, the animals seem to relish 
it immensely, and the act of feeding off 
the forage together with the 
trampling of the stock gives the seeds 
the necessary covering 


crop 


Roughly the plan of rotation grazing 
is to divide the range in five or 
sections, allowing.one of the sections to 
This rota- 
tion system requires, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of 


more 
remain unused each year. 
surplus range, and 
moreover after a series of very careful 
investigations on summer sheep ranges 
in Oregon, it was proved to our entire 
satisfaction that areas grazed under the 
deferred system recovered more _ rap- 
idly and showed better results than un- 
der the rotation system. 

For these reasons, deferred grazing 
is undoubtedly the best known method 
nature to 
ranges to as near their original primi- 


of assisting restore the 
tive conditions as is possible, and at 
the same time continue its use. There 
is no secret in the system, it needs no 
special equipment or outlay, nor need 
it interfere in any way with the conser- 
All that 


is requisite to produce results is com- 


vative handing of the stock. 


mon sense and a desire to improve one’s 
range to the end that his business may 
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ts 


be perpetuated 
served. 


and the range pre- 


As before stated, all these experi- 
ments have been placed before you in 
articles printed in the 1915 issues of 
your excellent Association magazine, 
in which will be found the broader de- 
tails of each experiment together with 
a mass of information regarding the 
subject that is of vital importance to 
every range sheep man. 

The only thing that now remains to 
make the experiments worth while is 
putting them into practical operation 
on your ranges. The Forest officers 
who have handled this work believe all 
of these plans mean increased profits 
to each owner who. tries them out. 
They have watched every point with 
the utmost care, eliminated every pos- 
sible chance of error, and it is felt that 
the results as published can be safely 
relied upon to produce the predicted 
benefits. Any of you who desire to put 
this plan into operation with your own 
stock, will find our Supervisor and 
Ranger both willing and anxious to 
assist in every possible way if you will 
give them an opportunity to do so. 

National Forest Ranges in 1915. 


In the Washington office, we have 
just finished reviewing the annual re- 
ports from the Supervisors of 155 Na- 
tional Forests, covering the grazing of 
live stock during the season of 1915. 
During this time, over eight million 
head of sheep and goats and two mil- 
lion head of cattle and horses grazed on 
these ranges, and generally it has been 
a season of great prosperity among the 
owners of all classes of live stock. 

With the exception of the extreme 
Southwest, in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, and also in the western part 
of Montana where the summer rains 
were above normal, it has been one of 
the driest summers for many years. 
Over a large portion of the Northwest 
there was a period of over one hundred 
days during which no*rain fell, except- 
ing in small, isolated areas. @n account 
of this drought, we all looked for a most 
unsatisfactory forage growth, and 


feared the stock would leave the forests 
in the fall in poor condition. 


To our 
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eral feeling that the methods in use 
for years were satisfactory and that 
Forest officers were not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to advise stockmen as to the 
best methods of handling their herds. 


In California, one or two of the more 
progressive sheepmen, without com- 
mitting themselves to the plan, offered 
a few bands of sheep for experimental 
work, the Service to furnish a Forest 
officer as herder, and the sheep to be 
handled in accordance with the plans 
laid out by the men entrusted with the 
inauguration of the experiments. One 
of the features of this system was a 
general taboo on dogs. The dog was 
to be the herder’s companion and a pro- 
tector of the herds against predatory 
animals, but not to be used as a herder. 
That this aroused the hostility of lazy 
herders goes without saying. 


This was our first beginning in what 
is now variously called “Open herd- 
ing,” the Burro or, “Blanket system.” 
The results of these experiments con- 
vinced the owners that it was money 
in their pockets to adopt them, and 
when that point was reached, our pio- 
neer work of introducing the plan was 
over, and today fully fifty per cent of 
the sheep grazed upon National For- 
est ranges are handled exclusively by 
this method, with constantly increas- 
ing recruits to the system. 


In nearly all these experiments two 
bands of sheep were used—one handled 
under the old system, and one under 
the new—the range conditions being as 
far as possible identical. Keen-eyed 
Forest officers have followed both 
bands all summer long, keeping care- 
ful track of their movements from the 
time they left the bed ground in the 
morning until they settled down again 
for the night. The results of these ex- 
periments, which have been given out 
through published articles in your As- 
sociation magazine, indicate quite 
clearly that under the “open herding” 
or “bedding out” system, the losses 
from all sources are reduced fifty per 
cent or more, the lambs invariably 
weigh several pounds more per head 
than the same grade of lambs in the 
check bands, the wool growth is_ im- 


proved, and the carrying capacity of 
the ranges almost doubled. 

There were certain brushy, heavily- 
timbered ranges, however, on which 
the owners insisted sheep could not be 
handled with success under this sys- 
tem, and it was necessary to institute 
a series of experiments on that class 
of range. This was done on the Pay- 
ette National Forest in Idaho on brush 
and timbered range, where dogs and 
close herding were considered abso- 
lutely necessary in handling the sheep. 
Here again our experiments succeeded 
perfectly, the experimental band show- 
ing all the results claimed for the sys- 
tem over the check band used. 

So satisfactory was the open herd- 
ing system that after three years’ ex- 
periments, the Service as a final check 
decided to run two bands on adjoining 
ranges—one under the old methods, 
and the other under the new system. 
On this range, practically every owner 
was working under the new system, 
and when asked to furnish the experi- 
mental bands, all positively declined to 
furnish the band to be handled under 
the old plans unless paid fifty cents 
per head bonus, claiming that there 
was easily that much difference be- 
tween the two systems. This was in- 
deed the acid test of the new system. 

Pastures and Sheds for Range 
Lambing. 

For six years, the Service has been 
conducting a series of experiments cov- 
ering the use of sheds and small fenced 
pastures during lambing time. This 
work was done on the Cochetopa For- 
est in Colorado under range, climatic 
and other conditions that approximate 
very closely those which prevail over 
a large part of the west during lamb- 
ing time. The idea in this experiment 
was not to enclose large areas for many 
owners would be unable to secure land 
in large blocks for such uses. It was 
felt, however, that 320 acres was with- 
in the means of the average range 
sheep owner, and the experiments were 
therefore carried out on areas of this 
size. 

Briefly the plan is to divide the land 
into several small pastures in which 
the ewes are placed in small numbers 
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to drop their lambs. As the lambs are 
owned and settled down with 
mothers, which takes but a day or tw 
for the majority of them, the bunch 
is turned into the next pasture with 
others of the same age, and from that 
to larger pastures until just as soon ag 
it is seen that the lambs can take care 
of themselves, they are turned out int 
the range bunch. In this way therg 
was a constant flow of lambs and eweg 
through the pastures out to the oper 


their 


range, and at no time was the entir¢ 
herd in them. Meantime lambs thal 
were not properly mothered—twins and 
orphans—were taken care of by the 
various methods which all range sheep} 
men practice, with the result that on ar 
average the number of lambs raised ig 
about seven per cent above the num 
ber raised in the check band handle 
under ordinary usages on the adjoining 
range, where all conditions of range 
weather, etc., were practically identical 

The sheds maintained at these pas: 
tures were simply 
meant only to protect the lambing ewes 
from severe weather. 


rough shelters 





The average crew used at the experi 
mental pastures for the six years wai 
four men. The check band average 
six men and boys, thus showing a con 
siderable gain in lessening of the la 
bor costs. Credit should also be give 
to the gain to the owner through being 
in a measure independent of labor, be 
cause in an emergency one man coulé 
manage the. whole plant for a day o 
two or until additional help could bq 
secured. 

Taking the cost of all poetic, 
and balancing it against the increasec 
number of lambs saved and lower la4 
bor costs, such a set of lambing shed: 
and pastures will easily pay for itsel 
in a few years. The cost of the Coche 
topa plant was approximatdly $1,800 
which was considerably more than i 
should have been owing to conditions 
surrounding its erection, the need o 
haste in finishing it, etc., which added 
considerably to the cost. Under avery 
age conditions, such a plant as the one 
at the Cochetopa pastures could be 
duplicated for about $1,500. If the 
owner does his own work, it will bd 
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much less. The upkeep for the six 
years was very small, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the improvements 
should last for not less than twenty 
years. 

Grazing Sheep Without Water. 

On many of the western ranges, there 
are certain areas well suited for sheep 
grazing purposes, but which have no 
available supply of water. Every sheep 
owner knows, of course, that sheep will 
go for considerable periods of time 
without being driven to water with no 
apparent injurious effects. There was, 
however, no definite information as to 
just what the real effects on the ani- 
mals were, and inasmuch as it seemed 
well worth careful investigation, obser- 
vations were made of several bands 
grazed on ranges where water could 
not easily be secured for the sheep. 
The results were sufficiently definite to 
establish the fact that sheep do not 
need water every day, and that bands 
are often driven to water down deep 
canyons or over difficult with 
positive injury to them and_ without 
real need. 


trails 


On the Uinta Forest in southern 
Utah, 3,200 ewes in two bands _ to- 
gether with their lambs secured no 
water other than the natural moisture 
found in the succulent feed and the 
dews usual in high ranges, from June 
10 to September 20, a period of 100 
days. When shipped in the fall, the 
lambs weighed fully up to the average 
of lambs of the same grade raised on 
adjacent ranges where water was avail- 
able whenever the sheep 
Sheep grazed under such conditions 
must be handled under the open sys- 
tem of grazing with as little rounding 
up or unnecessary bunching and harry- 
ing as is possible. The concrete re- 
sults of this experiment established the 
fact that, (1) under certain conditions 


desired it. 


of dew, local rains and succulent feed, 
together with plenty of shade during 
the warmer parts of the days, sheep 
may be grazed for long periods with- 
out actually drinking; (2) they are fre- 
quently driven to water rough 
trails and for long distances when they 
really do not desire or need water; 
and (3) on the average mountain range, 


over 
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probably once every three days is as 
often as sheep should be driven to 
conditions of 
dew and succulent feed are below the 
normal. This, the experiments indi- 


cate, can be done without injury to the 


water when the above 


ewes or any appreciable check in the 
growth and development of their lambs. 
Deferred and Rotation Grazing. 
Another important result of the in- 
vestigative work of the Branch of 
Grazing of the Forest Service has been 
the development of a plan of grazing 
that allows the use of the ranges and 
at the same time gives the grasses an 
opportunity to reseed the areas natur- 
ally. This was accomplished in 
different ways. 


two 
Deferred grazing—is 
managed by reserving a certain part of 
the range from all grazing until late 
enough in the fall to give the seed crop 


plenty of time to mature. Then with 


‘the plants well headed out and the seed 


fully matured, the area is grazed over. 
The forage is generally at its best at 
such times, the animals seem to relish 
it immensely, and the act of feeding off 
the together with the 
trampling of the stock gives the seeds 


forage crop 


the necessary covering. 

Roughly the plan of rotation grazing 
is to divide the range in five or more 
sections, allowing one of the sections to 
This rota- 
tion system requires, of course, a cer- 
tain 


remain unused each year. 


amount of Surplus range, and 
moreover after a series of very careful 
investigations on summer sheep ranges 
in Oregon, it was proved to our entire 
satisfaction that areas grazed under the 
deferred system recovered more rap- 
idly and showed better results than un- 
der the rotation system. 

For these reasons, deferred grazing 
is undoubtedly the best known method 
of assisting the 
ranges to as near their original primi- 
tive conditions as is possible, and at 
the same time continue its use. 


nature to restore 


There 
is no secret in the system, it needs no 
special equipment or outlay, nor need 
it interfere in any way with the conser- 
vative handing of the stock. All that 
is requisite to produce results is com- 
mon sense and a desire to improve one’s 
range to the end that his business may 
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be perpetuated and 


the range pre- 
served. 

As before stated, all these experi- 
ments have been placed before you in 
articles printed in the 1915 issues of 
your excellent Association magazine, 
in which will be found the broader de- 
tails of each experiment together with 
a mass of information regarding the 
subject that is of vital importance to 
every range sheep man. 

The only thing that now remains to 
make the experiments worth while is 
putting them into practical operation 
on your ranges. The Forest officers 
who have handled this work believe all 
of these plans mean increased profits 
to each owner who tries them out. 
They have watched every point with 
the utmost care, eliminated every pos- 
sible chance of error, and it is felt that 
the results as published can be safely 
relied upon to produce the predicted 
benefits. Any of you who desire to put 
this plan into operation with your own 
stock, will find our Supervisor and 
Ranger both willing and anxious to 
assist in every possible way if you will 
give them an opportunity to do so. 

National Forest Ranges in 1915. 

In the Washington office, we have 
just finished reviewing the annual re- 
ports from the Supervisors of 155 Na- 
tional Forests, covering the grazing of 
1915. 
eight million 
head of sheep and goats and two mil- 
lion head of cattle and horses grazed on 
these ranges, and generally it has been 
a season of great prosperity among the 
owners of all classes of live stock. 


live stock during the season of 
During this time, over 


With the exception of the extreme 
Southwest, in Texas, New Miexico and 
Arizona, and also in the western part 
of Montana where the summer rains 
were above normal, it has been one of 
the driest summers for many years. 
Over a large portion of the Northwest 
there was a period of over one hundred 
days during which no rain fell, except- 
ing in small, isolated areas. On account 
of this drought, we all looked for a most 
unsatisfactory forage growth, and 
feared the stock would leave the forests 
in the fall in poor condition. To our 
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great surprise, the reports indicate that 
the stock left the forests, with few ex- 
ceptions, in splendid condition. Not 
only were the lambs well grown and 
fully up to the standard weight of pre- 
vious years, but the flesh was un- 
usually solid and they stood trailing 
and shipping experiences with less than 
the usual shrinkage. In looking about 
for reasons for so unexpected a termin- 
ation of what started in to be a poor 
season, we attribute the splendid con- 
dition of the stock, first, to the feed it- 
self, which although dry was of a qual- 
ity that produced good hard flesh; and 
second, and what we believe is more to 
the point, the fact that Forest officers 
and users all appreciated the serious- 
ness of the situation and the stock was 
handled more carefully, greater atten- 
tion given to keeping the animals on 
the best feed, and in every way utiliz- 
ing the forage to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. This to our minds proves conclu- 
sively a point which we have always 
maintained ; that with proper manage- 
ment our ranges will not only carry 
more animals than they have in the 
past, but the animals will leave the 
ranges in better condition. This un- 
precedented dry season has also tested 
the carrying capacity of our ranges in 
such a way as to enable us to make 
some very conclusive estimates as to 
the number of stock which they will 
safely carry under such conditions. It 
is easy enough to manage ranges when 
everything is going along in a satisfact- 
ory way with plenty of rain and feed 
everywhere, but the crucial period is 
when the rainfall is below the normal 
and feed is short. Therefore in future 
plans, the season of 1915 in most of our 
forests will be a basis for estimating 
the number of stock which the ranges 
will safely carry under sub-normal con- 
ditions. 

A few years ago, a representative of 
the Forest Service stated at one of your 
meetings that we were face to face with 
a condition in which a large number of 
permittees who had previously been 
running cattle were desirous of chang- 
ing to sheep. With care, we were able 
at that time to meet the desires of a 
majority of the applicants without in- 


THE 


jury to the range or complications of 


any serious nature. 

During the latter part of 1915, the 
pendulum has swung the other way and 
we now find ourselves facing a large 
number of applications from owners 
who desire to change from sheep to 
cattle. This, of course, has been 
brought about through the recent rise 
in cattle values, and that too is spite ot 
the fact that the sheep buisness is to- 
day on perhaps quite as profitable a 
basis asa business proposition as ever 
before. However, as we did a few years 
ago, we feel ourselves able at the pres- 
ent time to meet the situation and in ad- 
justing the matter, are making such 
changes in the allotments as seem ad- 
visable. 

We were also impressed, in reading 
these reports, with the fact that a large 
number of our sheep permittees are 
running much smaller bands than here- 
tofore. The result of careful observa- 
tions by our field men satisfied us some 
years ago that sheep would be found 
more profitable when run in moderate 
sized bands, certainly not over 1,500 
head of grown animals, and more sat- 
isfactory still at not over 1,200, the ad- 
ditional cost of labor being more than 
made up in the increased value of the 
lambs raised, the better grade of both 
lambs and ewes, and an undoubted in- 
crease in the weight of wool. Losses 
from cuts, snagging, predatory animals 
and other causes are always less in 
small bands than in large ones, and all 
these things, in our opinion, more than 
offset the somewhat increased labor 
cost of handling small bands. 

We have today a large amount of un- 
used high-grade sheep range in many 
of the forests of northern Idaho and 
western Montana which at a rough es- 
timate will carry about 300,000 head of 
sheep. Some of these ranges, of course, 
are located in such inaccessible portions 
of the forests that they cannot be 
profitably utilized at the present time. 
Others of them are comparatively easy 
to reach, but the country adjacent to 
them not being an agricultural region 
there is no place to winter them. Still 
other areas can be reached only by 
shipping in from the railroads. This 
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latter situation we have worked hard 
to overcome, and through the activi- 
ties of the Forest officers considerable 
reductions in shipping rates have been 
secured, which has brought onto these 
ranges a large number of sheep which 
have not hitherto used National Forest 
ranges, 

We hope to be able to secure from 
the railroads still further concessions 
along these lines, and thus 
more of these unused ranges. 

Referring to the condition of the live 
stock leaving the forests, it may not be 
amiss to quote one or two instances 
which have come under our observa- 
tion as to weights, etc., during the sea- 
son of 1915. 

On the Beaverhead National Forest 
in the western part of Montana, out of 
a band of 900 ewes grazed on the for- 
est the owner raised and shipped 880 
lambs which averaged 97 pounds per 
head after being driven 55 miles to the 
shipping point. 

In northern Arizona on the Coconino 
Forest, one firm raised a 122 per cent 
lamb crop, and the average weight of 
the lambs on the Kansas City market 
was 73 pounds. The firm sold its wool 
in Boston at 3lc. 

On the Wyoming National Forest, a 
large shipment of lambs averaged 80 
pounds per head on the scales at 
Omaha, netting $7.12 each. Another 
large shipment from the same forest 
averaged 84 pounds on the 
scales, netting $6.85 each. 

On the Hayden National Forest in 
northern ‘Colorado, the Supervisor 
states that the sheepmen at a recent 
meeting agreed that their 1915 lambs 
averaged fully ten pounds per head 
above the average of ten years ago, 
which they attributed entirely to the 
benefits they were receiving through 
grazing their stock on the protected 
forest ranges. 

On the Madison National Forest in 
southwestern Montana the _ supervi+4 
sor kept close check on the lamb ship- 
ments from his forest. The average 
weight of 50,000 head of April and May 
lambs after being shrunk for twelve 
hours was 75.7 pounds each. One large 
shipment of May lambs after twelv¢ 
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hours shrinkage averaged 91.6 pounds 
each. 

The relations existing between the 
Forest Service and the stockmen, es- 
pecially the sheep owners, continue to 
be very friendly. Here and there com- 
plaints arise, which we endeavor in 
every possible way to meet and adjust 
on a friendly basis. When the num- 
ber of stock we are grazing is taken 
into consideration, together with the 
fact that they are owned by over thirty 
thousand different permittees grazing 
over a country extending from the Can- 
adian to the Mexican line, and covering 
every class of domestic ‘grazing ani- 
mals from turkeys to swine, it is not 
surprising that here and there some 
complaints should be heard. 

The officials of the Forest Service 
in the last few years have realized that 
the strongest supporters of the plan of 
forest protection are the stockmen with 
whom we are working in such complete 
harmony. 

We are all anxious to continue to 
merit your approval and command your 
support, and I can say for every man 
in the Service, from the Forester down, 
that we shall work harder than ever 
during the year 1916 to aid in every 
possible way the 
National forests. 


stockmen using the 





IN SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO. 





We are having a fine snow storm in 
Southeastern Idaho, more snow having 
fallen than we had all the winter. This 
storm assures fine range and an abun- 
dance of water for irrigating. Sheep 
and cattle were pastured up to Christ- 
mas. They go into the winter in fine 
fix with an abundance of hay. 

Wm. Winchell, member of the Idaho 
Livestock Sanitary Board, reported to 
the Soda Springs Grazing Association 
in session here today, January 10, that 
from March 1 to January 8 the state 
paid bounties on 14,380 coyotes and 850 
bears,,and as the bounty on coyotes 
is $2.50 each and on bears $10.00 each, 
hunters and trappers have reaped quite 
a reward. The Soda Springs Grazing 
Association represents an ownership of 
about 5,000 cattle and 100,000 sheep. 
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The Association pays the state about 
$7,000.00 per annum rentals on lands 
and about $10,000.00 in taxes on sheep 
and cattle and in this way repays the 
state their pro rata of the bounty money 
many fold. The Association paid an 
additional bounty last year on coyotes 
of $2.50 each and $25.00 each on 
wolves. This next season a bounty of 
$1.50 on coyotes and $15.00 on wolves 
was voted unanimously. During the 
season of 1915 the Association paid 
about $2,400.00 bounty money, and _ it 
was the sentiment of all members pres- 
ent that they had never spent money 
to better advantage. 


DO IT Now! 


On January first each year 
the dues of every member of 
the National Wool Growers’ 
Association are due. These 
dues amount to only $5.00 
per year, and $1.00 of this 
goes to pay your subscrip- 
tion to the National Wool 
Grower. Every Western 
sheepman can afford to pay 
$5.00 and we urge him to 
forward this amount at once. 













The date of the annual meeting was 
changed from the second Monday in 
January to the second Tuesday in May 
in order that a larger attendance of 
members may be had. The meeting 
adjourned to meet May 2, all officers 
holding over until that date. 

A. J. KNOLLIN, Soda Springs, Idaho. 





WHAT ARIZONA THINKS. 





I have never seen a better meeting 
of stockmen than the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention this year. Ordi- 
narily your conventions have been at- 
tended by from three to six hundred 
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delegates, but it looked to me as if you 
had almost a thousand at this meeting. 
Not only was the attendance good, but 
there was a fine feeling among the dele- 
gates, and I am sure that everyone re- 
turned well repaid for the time and 
money spent in getting to Salt Lake. 
M. Il. POWERS, Arizona. 





THE WAY CALIFORNIA FEELS. 





I have attended all but one of the 
conventions of the National Wool 
Growers Association in the last six 
years, and as I did not arrive at this 
last one until three o’clock of the first 
day, you can imagine my surprise at 
seeing about one thousand sheepmen 
seated in the convention hall. I be- 
lieve it was the best convention that ] 
have ever seen, and I hope that it has 
proved of as much value to the other 
delegates as it did to me. While Cali- 
fornia was not as strongly represent- 
ed as many of the states, still we had 
more in attendance than has ever been 
the case before. I think, however, that 
after this meeting you will have a 
larger attendance from our state. I 
would not have missed it for many 
times what it cost me. 


F. A. ELLENWOOD, California. 





A WORD FROM MONTANA. 

I always make it a point to attend 
the National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, regardless of when or where it is 
held, but everyone who was present 
at this last convention has certainly 
made a new resolution never to miss 
another meeting unless unavoidably 
detained. On account of the heavy 
snowstorm we Montana delegates 
may have a little trouble in getting 
back home, as there are a good many 
of us to go back, because Montana 
was well represented, but I am sure no 
one would have missed the convention 
for a little thing like a blizzard. 

F. D. MIRACLE, Montana. 





Every sheepman ought to have suffi- 
cient pride in his business to help sup- 
port the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 
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The sensation of the New 


Chandler 7 passenger ¥2": show cones 


the dealers to be the hand- 
$1295.00 f. o. b. Factory somest car for this season. 





The new creation of Hugh 


Chalmers A passenger Chalmers out-demonstrates 


any car on the market. 


“No Hill Too Steep, No Sand Too Deep.” 
$1050.00 f. o. b. Factory. 





A most remarkable small 


D ort 5 passenger ear that will compare fav- 


orably with any car selling 
for $300 more. Every modern improvement. 
$650.00 f. o. b. Factory. 


You are cordially invited to call and examine these cars and take a demon- 
stration. We prove our statements. 


C. A. QUIGLEY, Distributor 


33 Exchange Place opposite the Commercial Club Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Tires 


Every day—for every road and service—Firestone Tires are 
on test before the men who know—and by the highest standards 
Firestones win. 


This popularity is the result of trained judgment in se- 
lection, 


They know the value of the right choice—whether in tires 
or grain—the need for inbuilt POWER for future results. 


Firestone Users Are 
Firestone Friends 


They know that the generous quantity of rubber and fabric 
is planned exactly right by specialists in the largest exclusive 
tire concern in the world, 


Limitless distribution, efficient business methods and enor- 
mous volume—all account naturally for the low prices, See 
your dealer. 


Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 







Akron, 0.—Branches and Deal- 
ers Everywhere. 


FREE ACCESSORY 
OFFER. 


Send us name of 
dealer and make of 
tires and receive free 
a Firestone Cement- 
less Tube Patch. Ask 
for book, “Mileage 
Talks”—now FREE 
edition No. 60. 

















SAFETY 
RSE 


THE SLOGAN of the Industrial World of 
today may well be followed by the careful 
Sheepman and he should realize a Vital Point 
—a point where Safety is most needed—is in 
Marketing. 


SAFETY FIRST should then be uppermost 
in the mind of every shipper: The consigning 
of same a matter of careful consideration and 
forethought, not to be wafted hither or thither 


by rosy promises or eager solicitation. 


SAFETY FIRST in marketing means Di- 
rect Consignment into Safe Hands: Toa Firm 
recognized by the trade as Honest, Efficient 
and in position to give you the SERVICE you 
expect and to which you are entitled. 


OUR CUSTOMERS know their shipments 
are Safe when consigned to us. They realize 
we depend for future business on RESULTS, 
not Promises—and that our record shows Re- 
sults most Satisfying. 


LET YOUR MOTTO likewise be “Safety 


First” and consign future shipments direct 
to « 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


“Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” 


JOHN SMITH WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
C. BE. COYLE J. CLARK EBASTES 


South Omaha — Chicago 
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The Best Hand Operated 
Machine 


Stewart No. 9 Ball 
Bearing Sheep 
Shearing Machine 

Price 
Only $1 1.50 

This machine has ball bearings in 
every uni\ersal joint and the shearing 
head is also fitted with ball bearings. 
The enclosed gear case contains a large 
balance wheel and the entire mech- 
anism is made to do the work quickly 
and with the minimum effort. 

No other hand operated shearing 
machine turns so easily or will do quite 
1s much shearing in the same time that 
this machine will do it. The price all 
complete with the ball bearing shearing 
head and four combs and four cutters 


is only $11.50. 
Get one and shear in comfort this year. 
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Stewart Little Wonder 


If you have 500 or more sheep to shear, and if you 
have -no power at hand, you could 
not make a better investment than 
to purchase this outfit. 


You Can Shear 200 to 
400 Sheep a day w th it 


Consists of full two-horse power 
gasoline engine, two latest improved 
Stewart power shearing machines 
and grinder, as shown in 
the illustration. 


We have Scores of letters from users, all testify- 
ing to the great advantages of this 
si id outht. The engine can 
be used to pump water saw 
wood, run cream separator, etc. 


White for complete 
Catalog TODAY 
















Stewart Power Sheep Shearing Machines 


For the man who has a large num. 
ber of sheep, say 5,000 or more to 
shear, the economical and practical 
outfit is a plant of Stewart enclosed 
overhead gear machines. They are 
in almost universal use in Australia, 
Argentine, South Africa, etc., and 
are the only type used in this coun- 
try. 

Now is the time to order a plant 
for you next shearing. 

Write us today for Catalogue No. 
44, just off the press. It shows just 
what is supplied with plants of vari- 
ous sizes, prices, etc. Write now for 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPAN Y, "4reaue Chicago 
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hear Your Sheep 
By Machine 


You have your automobile instead of the ox cart of your father; you use a modern grain harvester in- 
stead of the old hand sickle of your ancestors: why not be modern and progressive also in shearing your 
sheep? Get Stewart Machines and do your shearing easily, quickly and economically—they are the modern 
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YOUR 52ND ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION. 





The 52nd Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
surpassed in every commendable way 
any meeting that this old Association 
has ever held; and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that in point of attend- 
ance it far outclassed any meeting that 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has seen since its beginning in 
1864. It is not possible to state ex- 
actly the number in attendance, but at 
the afternoon session on January 13, 
there was 950 chairs occupied and close 
to 100 people standing, therefore, it is 
not far from accuracy to place the at- 
tendance at 1000 individuals, and this 
makes a very large convention, One 
hears frequently about big conventions 
but on investigation they generally 
turn out much smaller than is claimed, 
but we feel confident that when every 
test is applied this 52nd meeting will 
prove to have had an attendance right 
around the 1000 mark . 

The convention was held in the Au- 
ditorium, a building 250 feet long and 
150 feet wide. In one end of this build- 
ing was staged the excellent wool ex- 
hibit of the National Wool Warehouse 
and in the other end the meetings were 
held. This was an admirable arrange- 
ment as it allowed the delegates, when 
not in session, to examine this wonder- 
ful collection of wools. 

OF course, members do not of neces- 
sity mean a successful meeting; peo- 
ple go to conventions of this kind to 
learn or impart knowledge and that is 
what brought these thousand people, 





interested in some phase of the sheep 
industry, to this convention. That 
they were not fooled was clearly evi- 
denced by the discussions and the pro- 
found interest taken in those discus- 
As an evidence of this interest 
all sessions were well attended and 
many delegates on the floor asked 
questions as well as took part in discus- 
In addition to this the wool ex- 
hibit was always near and hundreds of 
sheepmen studied it from beginnng to 
end. This exhibit was better than ever 
before for it contained a big line of 
commercial wools raised in different 
parts of the world. To woolgrowers 
who have been used to seeing a few 
small samples of “hot house” raised 
foreign wool these commercial lines of 
just ordinary wool were a revelation. 
In connection with this exhibit there 
was a demonstration in sheep shearing 
and wool grading as well as a model 
shearing shed. 

Delegates were in attendance from 
19 states with two sheepmen from 
Canada. They came from as far east 
as Kentucky and from California on the 
west; from New Mexico on the south 
to Washington on the north. Yes, it 
was a wonderful meeting and will al- 
ways be remembered as such. The 
resolutions appear in this issue as do 
many of the addresses, Others will 
be published later. 

The old officers were all re-elected 
for another year. 


sions. 


sions. 





THE NATIONAL 
WOOL WAREHOUSE 





All the old contracts under which 
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the National Wool Warehouse & Stor- 
age Company has been maintained ex- 
pired on October 31 last. Since that 
time the air has been filled with ru- 
mors that as soon as the wool on hand 
had been disposed of the warehouse 
would be liquidatéd by returning to 
the stockholders the money they had 
invested in it together with the surplus 
These were sad rumors 
to the many sheepmen who had stood 
behind the warehouse during the seven 
years of its existance and who know 
the wonderful work being done by this 
necessary organization. But. dame 
rumor is more often wrong than right 
and in this instance she did not have a 
foot to stand on, and how fortunate 
this is for western woolgrowers, Whe- 
ther the Warehouse was to go on or 
not was submitted candidly to the del- 
egates at the 52nd convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
and those delegates responded by sign- 
ing up sufficient stock to guarantee the 
continuation of the Warehouse for the 
Sheepmen who were 
never members of the Warehouse be- 
fore came forward and took out stock 
in a manner that left no doubt as to 
the value they placed on the Ware- 
and old stockholders who were 
still in the business signed up almost 
to a man. It is our prediction that 
western sheepmen are going to give 
this Warehouse better support than it 
has ever received, and that is as it 
should be. God speed the day when 
the bulk of western sheep men will see 
the necessity of maintaining a strong 
wool selling agency of their own if for 
no other reason than to have insurance 
so that in the event they need it they 
will have a place to send their wool 
and their own agents to advise them of 
its value. 


accumulated. 


next five years. 


house, 





COMMITTEE ON THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF PREDATORY WILD 
ANIMALS APPOINTED. 





The United States Marine Hospital 
and Public Health Service, at the insti- 
gation of Western governors and 
health officers, has called a meeting of 
the various public health officers to 
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meet in Salt Lake City on February 
2nd, to discuss the vitally important 
subject of rabies among coyotes and 
other animals, which is now ravaging 
five of the Western states. 

As the coyote is the principal agent 
for disseminating rabies, it is proposed 
at this meeting to outline plans for his 
extermination, Of course with any 
such object in view it is necessary that 
the sheepmen of the West be present 
at such meeting, for it is _ well 
known that our western flockmasters 
have always done more than all other 
agencies combined to suppress this 
coyote nuisance. 

In order that the western sheep in- 
dustry might be well represented, the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
at its annual convention, appointed a 
committee of western sheepmen to 
meet with these health officers and as- 
sist in formulating a plan of action. 
The members of this committee are: 
James H. Moyle, of Utah; W. N. Mc- 
Gill, of Nevada; Thomas Austin, of 
Idaho; J. D. Noblitt, of Wyoming, and 
F, A. Ellenwood, of ‘California. In or- 
der that this committee may formulate 
a plan of action, they have called a 
meeting for Salt Lake City, at 2 p. m. 
of February Ist. All the expenses of 
this committee will be paid by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. If 
woolgrowers have any suggestions to 
make to this committee we would sug- 
gest that they present them in the form 
of a letter to James H. Moyle, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 





TO SECURE FAVORABLE 
LAND LEGISLATION 





Those who have been reading the 
pages of the National Wool Grower 
will know that Congress is determined 
to dispose of the remaining public do- 
main at the earliest opportunity, and in 
accord with that policy there is now 
pending before the present Congress 
not less than seven bills changing the 
land laws of the western states. Most 
of these measures provide for a home- 
stead ranging from one section up to 
two sections in area, and several of 
them provide that those who have pre- 
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viously taken a homestead of 160 or 


320 acres may take sufficient additions” 


lands within ten miles of their oval 
location to make a total of j#* acres. 
At the National Woe! ¢ “@hers’ Con- 


vention in Salt I, oF, by this land 


question Wg5 Jailer 
the sens. ~ sheepraeii presen’,*iiat 


some lqasation was going to je passed 
by C#figresggn the i co geNlate future, 
and in orden tha \*Zislation should 
be fair, and’ no} t in driving many 
stockmen out of the business, it was 
felt necessary that certain recommen- 
dations should be formulated and sub- 
mitted to ‘Congress concerning the 
views of western stockmen. If the 
public domain is to be disposed of it 
should first be classified so that agri- 
cultural lands only will be opened to 
the homesteader, and that grazing 
lands will be leased to those who 
will use them for stock raising 
purposes. It is also essential if 
the West is to be _ settled, that 
provision be made for stock trails at 
least one mile wide leading to and from 
the National Forests, as well as to the 
railroad loading points, and it is also 
important that certain watering places 
be withdrawn from settlement, so as 
to be of convenience to stockmen using 
adjacent ranges. Last year the WNa- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association rec- 
ommended that the Secretary of the In- 
terior be authorized to withdraw these 
stock trails, and in accordance with 
that recommendation one of these 
homestead bills has been so amended 
as to provide trails one-fourth of a 
mile wide. It is thought, however, 
when the importance of these trails is 
explained to Congress that they will be 
disposed to give an area at least one 
section wide, if not wider. 









The American National Livestock 
Association holds its annual meeting at 
El Paso, Texas, January 25th, 26th and 
27th, and as the members of that As- 
sociation are as vitally interested in 
the public land question as are the 
members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, it was determined that 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion should send a committee of five 
men to the El Paso convention to con- 


tscussed.and it wae” 


a January, 1916, 





_ fer with them upon needed land leg- 
islation, and that the two committees 


should in.turn send committees to 
Washington to present this matter to 
the federal Congress. The committee 


=ppointed to go to El Paso to repre- 
sent the National Wool Growers’ Con- 


vention are: H. C. Wood, of Idaho; M. 
K. Parsons, of Utah; Dr. J. M. Wilson, 
of Wyoming; M. I. Powers, of Ari- 
zona, and W. R. Morley, of New Mex- 
ico. The expenses of this committee 
will be paid by the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, as money was 
raised for that purpose. After these 
two committees have determined what 
amendments are needed to the proposed 
land laws, then each association will 
send a committee to Washington to 
present the matter to Congress. 

In all of this public land discussion 
at the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention it was clearly stated that there 
was not the slightest purpose to inter- 
fere with the legitimate homesteader 
but it was felt that since Western 
stockmen are now the largest users of 
the public domain, and if that domain 
is to be devoted to its most useful pur- 
poses, it was certainly the duty of these 
stockmen to at least present their views 
upon this question to the Federal] Con- 
gress, whether Congress accepted those 
views or not. 





AS UTAH SEES IT. 





I want to congratulate the National 
Wool Growers’ Association on its mag- 
nificent convention in Salt Lake City. 
‘Certainly the meeting was the best 
one ever held by this Association, and 
I doubt if any cther Association has 
ever equalled it. This meeting will re- 
sult in a better understanding among 
sheepmen, and should bring about a 
determination to support not only the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
but the various state associations as 
well. ’ 

C. B. STEWART, Utah. 





Five dollars dues to the National 
Wool Growers Association include a 
year’s subscription to the National 
Wool Grower. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 52nd Annual Convention 


of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15, 1916. 


Non-Partisan Tariff Commission. 

WHEREAS, The result of piacing 
wool on the free list entailed the loss 
to our government last year of $30,- 
000,000 in revenue, and 

WHEREAS, It is believed it will be 
necessary to retain the duty on sugar 
and other products in order to supple- 
ment needed revenues and aid the na- 
tion in attaining a state of prepared- 
ness, and 

WHEREAS, Under the free and un- 
limited competition with cheaper for- 
eign labor, wool growing in this coun- 
try is declining, thus making our coun- 
try more and more dependent upon for- 
eign countries for our supply of cloth- 
ing, which dependence in time of war 
would seriously impair the fighting 
qualities of our soldiers, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, in order to materially add 
to the nation’s revenues and make it in- 
dependent in time of peace or war for 
food and clothing, urgently petition 
congress to amend the existing tariff 
laws on sugar, meats, wool and other 
products through a Non-Partisan 
Tariff Commission. 
Regulations Concerning 

Animal Products. 

WHEREAS, This country has re- 
cently passed through a wide-spread 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease, 
which has cost our stockmen millions 
of dollars, and 

WHEREAS, This disease could 
easily be, and most likely was, import- 
ed into this country with wool, hides, 
meat or other animal products brought 
here from infected countries, and 

WHEREAS, At the present time 
this country does not require the dis- 
infection of wool and certain other an- 
imal products originating in countries, 
in which ‘foot and ‘mouth and other 
dangerous, infectious diseases prevail. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we most urgently insist that 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture immediately promulgate regu- 


Imported 





lations requiring that all wool and 
other animal products, imported from 
countries in which foot and mouth or 
other, dangerous animal diseases pre- 
vail, be thoroughly sterilized before 
admission to this country, and if it 
shall be found that certain of these pro- 
ducts cannot be sterilized and rendered 
safe, then we insist that they be ex- 
cluded. 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER, 
That until such time as the United 
States Department of Agriculture shall 
require the thorough disinfection of 
exposed imported animal products, we 
petition the state veterinarian or the 
state livestock sanitary board in each 
of the states to issue a proclamation 
forbidding the entrance within its bor- 
ders of all livestock products that may 
be imported from countries in which 
foot and mouth or other dangerous dis- 
eases prevail. 

Department of Agriculture. 

WHEREAS, The Department of 
Agriculture in its work, has been of 
great value to the livestock interests 
of the country, both to the stockmen 
and to final consumers, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion be tendered to the Hon. D. L. 
Houston, Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, and through him to the 
various officers and men in charge of 
the work and that the united efforts 
of this Association are pledged to the 
Department in the prosecution of its 
work for the betterment of the live- 
stock interests and in furnishing the 
people a clean and pure meat, and we 
are with the Department in all efforts 
to eradicate the foot and mouth dis- 
ease as well as all other diseases of ani- 
mals. 

Asking Flockmasters to Destroy Pre- 
datory Wild Animals. 

WHEREAS, For many years the 
loss of sheep and lambs from the dep- 
redations of wild animals has proved a 
menace to the prosperity of western 
sheepmen, 
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AND WHEREAS, There exists at 
this time in several of the western 
states a dangerous disease known as 
Rabies, affecting the coyote, making 
this animal perfectly fearless anda 
dangerous menace to.all classes of 
livestock and poultry, (30 head of 


feeding steers having been bitten 
in one feed yard as reported by a 


representative of the Biological Sur- 
vey) and also a dangerous menace to 
all human beings, especially women and 
children. Thirty-three persons as re- 
ported by the same authority are now 
being treated at Reno, Nevada, having 
been bitten by affected animals. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we urgently. request all 
flockmasters to devote a portion of 
their time to the eradication of these 
dangerous pests, and that we petition 
Congress at the present session for an 
appropriation of $500,000 to be used 
by the Biological Survey in the eradi- 
cation of predatory wild animals. 

Classifying Public Domain. 

WHEREAS, There now remains in 
the western states approximately 275,- 
000,000 acres of open, unreserved pub- 
lic lands, and 

WHEREAS, Most of this land is 
chiefly valuable for grazing and will 
not support a home when devoted to 
any other use, and 

WHEREAS, Western flockmasters 
are as desirous as any other class of 
citizens of having the West developed 
and its lands put to their proper use. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we, The National Wool 
Growers’ Association, urge Congress 
to enact such legislation as will en- 
able the Secretary of Interior to class- 
ify the remaining public domain into 
lands suitable for crop production and 
lands suitable only for grazing, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That after these lands have been class- 
ified, if any® be found adapted to the 
production of agricultural crops, that 
such lands be opened for settlement in 
tracts of such size as will adequately 
support a family, and such lands as are 
found chiefly valuable for grazing 
should be withdrawn from settlement 
and leased to those who will use them 
for the production of livestock, 
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Livestock Trails. 

WHEREAS, It is necessary for the 
convenient and economical handling of 
livestock on the Government lands of 
the U. S. to have defined and estab- 
lished trails from the desert or win- 
ter grazing lands to the Forest Re- 
serves and from Forest Reserves to 
railway shipping points. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we, The National Wool 
Growers’ Association, respectfully urge 
the Secretary of the Interior after con- 
sultation by agent or otherwise with 
the various livestock associations to 
cause to be set aside such unoccupied 
strips of Government land as will be 
consistent with the economical mov- 
ing of livestock to and from such 
ranges. 

RESOLVED, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, are in 
favor of a broad and economic policy 
for the use of water for all purposes 
authorized by the local laws on the 
subject, and the development of land 
of the western or public land states, 
conforming with the long-established 
and sound policy of the United States 
as being opposed to the making of a 
direct revenue therefrom, beyond the 
expense incidental to the surveying, 
classification and disposing of such 
lands, but, on the contrary, that said 
policy is intended to encourage and 
promote the settlement and develop- 
ment thereof; that any interference by 
the Federal government, act of Con- 
gress, or any administrative interpre- 
tation thereof which is not in harmony 
with this policy, does an injustice to 
the new states by placing them on an 
unequal footing with the original states, 
and by discouraging and preventing the 
settlement of such new states and the 
development of their resources. 


A Pure Fabric Law. 


WHEREAS, There is rfow pending 
legislation intending to provide against 
misrepresentation of adulterated man- 
ufactured products of wool. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we, The National Wool 
Growers’ Association, respectfully re- 
quest Congress to enact a suitable pure 
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fabric law for the protection of the 
American people. 


National Wool Warehouse. 
RESOLVED, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, favor 
and recommend that the woolgrowers 
of this country support the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, and we hereby thank said*com- 
pany for their educational work includ- 
ing the fine wool display at this meet- 
ing. 
Preparation of Wool for Market. 
RESOLVED, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, urge 
every woolgrower to use the utmost 
care in shearing his ‘sheep and prepar- 
ing his wool for market. 
The National Wool Grower. 
WHEREAS, The National Wool 
Grower, published and owned by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
and the State Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tions, is now firmly established as one 
of the leading sheep and wool papers 
of the world, and 
WHEREAS, This paper has estab- 
lished the highest possible standard of 
integrity and fair dealing, both in its 
editorial and advertising policy and is 
now invaluable to all sheepmen, 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED, That we, The National Wool 
Growers’ Association urgently solicit 
the subscriptions and active support of 
all flockmasters to the end that the 
power of this official paper may be 
extended even beyond its present 
limits. 
Declaration of Principles. 
WHEREAS, Conditions arise from 
time to time where sheepmen, and es- 
pecially those in charge of sheep, 
thoughtlessly and sometimes wilfully 
trespass and graze upon’ ground 
that is occupied and used by 
other citizens engaged in the live- 
stock and agricultural business, and 
thereby create a bad _ impression 
towards our industry, and also violate 
the rules of propriety and justness that 
should exist between man and man, 
and-their various diversified interests. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
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ED, That we, The National Wool 
Growers’ Association, in 
assembled, do hereby declare most em- 
phatically against the above method 
and hereby make plain to the public 
that we stand for fair, honest and just 
treatment between man and man, re- 
gardless of occupation, and that we will 
not countenance in the least degree any 
unjust act wilfully perpetrated by men 
engaged in the sheep business, and fur- 
thermore do hereby condemn such pro- 
cedure. 


convention 


Our Thanks. 
‘ RESOLVED, That we, The Nation- 


al Wool Growers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, do extend our 
thanks to the Association for the great 
work performed by its officers during 
the past year and we especially thank 
our president and secretary for their 
united efforts for the woolgrowing in- 
terests. We extend our thanks to the 
Western Railroads for the low rates 
which they have made for this conven- 
tion, thereby contributing to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. We extend our 
thanks to the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City and to all the good people of 
Utah, and Salt Lake City, who have 
made our welcome so sincere and 
hearty. We also extend our thanks to 
visitors and all friends who by their 
presence and help have contributed to 
make this one of the greatest meetings 
in the history of the Association. We 
also extend our hearty thanks to the 
newspapers of Salt Lake City for their 
liberal presentation of the proceedings 
of this meeting. 





NEVADA HEARD FROM. 





There were a good number of Ne- 
vada sheepmen at the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention, and those who 
missed the meeting will live to regret 
it. It was one of the best meetings at 
which I have ever been, and I did not 
think it possible that the average range 
sheepman would take as much interest 
in associations as he did in the deliber- 
ation of the National Wool Growers’ 
Convention. 

A. J. ANDREWS, Nevada. 
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Address, Preparedness For Sheepmen 


E hear much and see much in the 

\f papers these days on the subject 

of “Preparedness” as pertaining 

to our National policies. There is not 

so much difference of opinion as to 

whether, as a nation, we should be pre- 

pared for emergencies or not, but opin- 

ions differ greatly as to the methods to 

be pursued to bring us the greatest 
benefits. 

As children at school we 
taught—as our children are being 
taught today—to prepare the lessons 
assigned to us. These lessons were, of 
course, selected with a view of prepar- 
ing us for the larger duties of citizen- 
ship which come to us in after life. In 
deed, it is very important in our lives, 
from childhood until old age, that we 
be prepared to well fill such position in 
life as we may hold. 

The lessons of preparedness do not 
end with school days. In fact, as the 
sphere of our activities grows, the 
necessities of being prepared for the du- 
ties of life become greater. It is my pur- 
pose to talk to you today, fellow wool- 
growers, upon the subject of prepared- 
ness aS applying to our industry and 
affecting us. 

However, I feel constrained to ex- 
press my views briefly on the momen- 
tous question of cur country’s prepared- 
ness for defense. I have a feeling of ab- 
horence for the horrors resulting from 
war. The loss of life is appalling, still 
not so distressing as the suffering of the 
wounded and the broken hearts of the 
mothers who have been widowed and 
the children who have been made fath- 
erless. 

With these feelings weighing heavi- 
ly upon my heart and regardless of the 
fact that I do not believe in war, that 
to my mind it is absolutely wrong that 
men, created in the image of God, shall 
be lined up to take from each other 
that which it is beyond the power of 
human agencies to restore—human life, 
I must hold in abeyance my feelings 
and consider the subject in the light of 
forces at work throughout the world, 
and in view of existing conditions I am 


were 
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most heartily in favor of a broad pro- 
gram of preparedness. As school chil- 
dren or as men of affairs, we know how 
mortifying it is to be caught unprepar- 
ed to do that which is expected of us. 

Our country is today, by far, the 
greatest of all nations. Holding this 
prominency, it would be embarrassing 
indeed should she prove unprepared to 
protect her people in any emergency or 
to perform her full duty in the interest 
of humanity. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 
There is nothing pertaining to the 
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welfare of the livestock industry that 
we should be more fully prepared for 
than the foot and mouth disease. For 
the past 1£ months this disease has 
prevailed in the East. The minds of 
western stockmen, who realize the vir- 
ulence of this disease, have been bur- 
dened with apprehension that an out- 
break would occur in the range states, 
realizing that in that event it would be 
even more difficult to eradicate it than 
on farms. 

The first outbreak of this disease was 
in 1870; minor outbreaks occurred in 


the early 80’s and in 1902-3, In 1908 
there was a serious outbreak. How- 
ever all these outbreaks were confined 
to the eastern, principally the New 
England states. Up to this last out- 
break I believe there had never been 
more than four states affected at one 
time. The last outbreak, starting in 
Michigan in October, 1914, spread rap- 
idly into 21 states. About 3500 herds 
were found affected. These herds rep- 
resented about 80,000 cattle and 85,- 
000 hogs. Some 9000 sheep and goats 
were slaughtered along with the affect- 
ed cattle and hogs for the reason that 
they had been exposed, but so far as I 
know definitely, the disease has been 
confined to cattle and hogs. I under- 
stand it to be a settled fact that the 
several outbreaks were traced to the 
importation of livestock or by-products 
of livestock. This being true, a pro- 
gram of preparedness in this country 
against outbreaks of foot and mouth or 
any other contagious livestock disease, 
should have prevention for its basic 
principle. 

Our Federal government should use 
every possible means to guard against 
importing infection through any source 
whatever, a program of preparedness to 
meet the exingencies that arise, should 
not be difficult in view of up to date 
knowledge obtained by actual experi- 
ence. Immediate and stringent quar- 


antine of man and beast is necessary: 


wherever there is the least suspicion of 
the disease and immediate slaughter of 
herds where they are known to be af- 
fected. 

It is by these means and by these 
means alone that we have quickly 
checked and eventually stamped out 
every outbreak that has occurred up to 
the present one, and it is now practic- 
ally under control. 

These stringent methods may ap- 
pear, at first thought, arbitrary and 
contrary to American ideas of freedom, 
but in truth they are in accord with the 
American idea of freedom as express- 
ed in the Declaration of Independence, 
which grants each citizen the right to 
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the pursuit of his personal welfare in 
so far as he does not interfere with pub- 
lic welfare. The wisdom of this strict 
policy is evident in view of the well 
known conditions preyailing in other 
countries where this dire 
doctored and _ permitted 


disease is 
to run its 
course, 

Were we to follow this system in the 
United States, our splendid public mar- 
kets, our enormous feeding operations 
and our wonderful system of distribut- 
ing meats would be a thing of the past. 

At the recent conference held in Chi- 
cago, called by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and presided over by the As- 
sistant Secretary, Hon. Carl Vrooman, 
to consider foot and mouth disease, all 
branches of the iivestock industry and 
allied interests were represented, and 
it was proven that all interests realized 
the importance of stamping out the dis- 
ease. The best method doing, 
however, was a mooted question at the 
close of the conference. While listen- 
ing to the addresses and discussions 


of so 


thereof, and since, I have given much 
thought to this very important mat- 
ter, and I make bold to present to you 
today the gist of my thoughts for your 
attention should you deem it wise, as l 
believe you will, to consider the matter 
of preparedness for prevention and 
handling futyre outbreaks of foot and 
mouth or other virulent and contagi- 
ous diseases of live stock. It is of Na- 
tional importance that our live stock 
industry prosper—of as much import- 
ance to the consumer as the producer. 
Therefore the responsibility should 
rest with the Federal government, as- 
sisted by the hearty and vigorous co- 
operation of state and county officers, 
and the people. The livestock in the 
United States is a part of the nation’s 
wealth and therefore the expense of 
protecting the livestock industry 
should be born by the nation. As the 
seizure and slaughter of animals is for 
the benefit of the nation, owners 
should be promptly paid a fair valua- 
tion of the stock confiscated, regard- 
less of which class it belongs to—mar- 
ket or pure bred. Under the present 
system, owners of pure bred stock are 
only paid the meat value of the ani- 
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mals. We have herds of pure bred cat: 
tle and hogs and flocks of sheep which 
are of untold value for improvement 
purposes, and in so much as it was 
demonstrated by the preservation of 
the Chicago dairy show herd that val- 
uable breeding stock can be cured and 
thereafter safely used for the purpose 
of improving our herds and flocks, the 
question as to whether valuable breed- 
ing stock shall be protected is purely 
economic and should be decided by a 
Federal Commission appointed for that 
purpose. If, in the wisdom! of such 
commission, an infected purebred herd 
or flock were considered of great val- 
ue for breeding purposes and the ex- 
pense for the necessary quarantine to 
bring them to a safe useful condition 
was in keeping with their value and in 
line with the cost to exterminate, I see 
no reason why such animals should 
not be preserved, and the expense of 
such quarantine be born by the Fed- 
eral government. Whether the plan I 
have briefly outlined has merit or not, 
the fact that I want to call your atten- 
tion to is this: 

We should have a definite plan de- 
termined ‘upon in advance and a well 
established system, of enforcing its im- 
mediate and effective operation when 
symptoms of an outbreak are found. It 
is my idea that the state should enact 
laws whereby the Federal government 
would be empowered to establish quar- 
antines within the borders of a state as 
well as at the borders and take the full 
responsibility of suppressing as well 
as eradicating the disease, assisted by 
the state and county authorities and 
by the people—the working down and 
out as it were from a central authority. 
Uniform, promipt, and efficient action 
can be had in no other way that I see. 
Congress should empower the Secre- 


‘tary of Agriculture, if he has not al- 


ready that power, to use every agency 
of the government available and should 
prepare in advance for the funds neces. 
sary to meet the expense and the pay- 
ment for animals slaughtered. It is 
very important that the 
slaughtered be promiptly paid for in or- 
der that no unnecessary hardship be 
imposed upon the unfortunate owner. 


animals . 
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In connection with the handling > 
the foot and mouth disease sanitary 
requirements were of course necessary, 
Cars were required to be cleaned and 
disinfected. For doing this, the rail- 
roads imposed an 
charge upon the livestock 
i. e., $2.50 for single 
double deck cars. 

It is my opinion that they should 
keep their cars in a sanitary condition 
at all times, at their own expense. We 
are charged for on an average of over 
3,000 pounds more weight than we can 
possibly load, yet the railroads will 
permit 5000 pounds of refuse to accu- 
mulate in a car which they will haul 
back and forth, unless it can be clean- 
ed out at an expense to the shipper and 
a profit to them of 400 per cent or 
more. 

There are certain attentions that we 
expect when we stop at first 
hotels, one of which is clean sheets on 
the beds, and we have the right to ex- 
pect of first class railroads clean cars 
for our stock. There was a time when 
railroads did not consider hauling live- 
stock profitable—at least so they claim- 
ed—on account of the heavy damage 
claims they were obliged to pay, re- 
sulting from bad service they gave us, 
but now these claims are reduced to a 


exorbitant unjust 
industry, 


$4.00 for 


and 


class 


very small amount per car owing to the 
splendid service rendered. 

Our experiences of a quarter of a 
century with indifferent and inadequate 
railroad service, time 
enormous losses were sustained by the 
livestock industry, should teach us the 
value of preparedness. When I think 
about it I am reminded of a frequent 
recurring experience of my youthful 
days: 


during which 


I helped a neighbor at geese pick- 
ing times. The picking forces were 
carefully prepared beforehand 
enues for the geese to escape were 
blocked and no matter how much in- 
dividual and collective squacking the 
geese made, the feathers were plucked. 
Have we not, fellow sheepmen, been 
handled much the same way? We 
were not able to get away from the 
freight charges although our shipments 
of sheep and lambs lost all of their kill- 
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inz qualities en route to market and 
during lean years, our products, mut- 
ton and wool, scarcely brought enough 
to pay the freight, although interme- 
diate agencies through which they 
passed, were growing financially 
stronger much faster than we were. I 
am confident that we are of one mind 
so far as the past is concerned—like 
the geese we prepared ourselves with 
a valuable product and like them we 
were regularly picked by those who 
were prepared to pick us. Shall we 
continue on, my fellow sheepmen, or 
shall we awaken to the fact that our 
reward, as producers of a most neces- 
sary and valuable. product should be 
the larger and not the smaller portion 
of the profits? 

Efficiency is but another phase of 
the subject “Preparedness.” The 
“efficiency” idea has spread over the 
Applied first by large 
corporations and business firm's, it has 


entire country. 


become the dominant factor in modern 
Pre- 


“ec 


“high pressure” existence. By 
paredness” and “Efficiency” is meant 
the power of producing desired results 
with the elimination of waste, making 
every stroke count. More and more 
sheepmen are each year applying these 
principals to their business. There is 
embodied in the efficiency idea an 
axiom that an added expense is often 
an economy. We know this to be true 
with reference to using the best rams 
obtainable. We know that by co-op- 
eration, assisted by the National For- 
est Service, fatter lambs are being mar- 
keted and the range is being conserved 
for the use of future generations, in- 
stead of being destroyed. We know 
that. by co-operation better prices can 
be obtained for wool, also that by co- 
operation our lambs can be better dis- 
tributed and marketed for a 
higher average price. We know ol 
these things, I say, and yet we do not 
profit by our knowledge as we should. 
It is high time my friends that we have 
a well defined plan of preparedness. 
Let us not be found with out lamps 
untrimmed and empty of oil when we 
are in much need of light. What are 
our needs? What can we do to im- 
prove our condition?—are questions 


much 
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that each of us should consider from 
our own view points. 

However, in a general way, in my 
we need safer and cheaper 
money. By safer I mean more certain, 
that we shall, at all times, be able to 
properly finance our business and not 
be at the mercy of capricious bankers 
and stringent financial conditions. The 
sheep industry is passing through the 
most rapid and greatest evolution in 
its history. Sheep can no longer be 
handled without preparedness in the 
way of lands on which to grow feed for 


mind, 


winter and to graze in the spring and 
fall. In many sections the lambing 
range has been taken up which neces- 
sitates the building of sheds for early 
lambing. It is absolutely necessary 
that money may be had for longer per- 
iods than six or twelve months to en- 
able us to make the permanent invest- 
ments necessary to meet the conditions 
confronting us. As our investments 
increase, as they have by increased val- 
sheep and increased invest- 
ments in land and equipment, the mat- 
ter of cheaper money is of considerable 
importance. The difference between six 
and twelve per cent on a loan of $1 or 
$2.00 per head on our sheep was con- 
sidered of little importance but when 
our indebtedness on land and sheep 
aggregate $10.00 per head, it becomes 
indeed burdensome. The fact that we 
must now prepare winter feed, and 
that we must, to a considerable extent, 
shed lamb, eliminates a large element 
of risk and gives the industry a sta- 
bility that entitles it to a lower rate of 
We should zealously guard 


ues of 


interest. 
the credit of our industry for a busi- 
ness is indeed handicapped when dis- 
credited. 

Another need of importance is strong 
selling agencies. It is not to our ad- 
vantage to have competition in selling 
our products. In order to bring about 
the desired results it is absolutely 
necessary that we have co-operation. If 
we would obtain full value for our pro- 
ducts we must be prepared to demand 
it and if necessary to back up our de- 
mands with actions that will bring re- 
sults. This need is very important—I 
will but touch on the subject as I know 
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it will be ably discussed by others. I 
will say this, however, a few of us have 
made a start in the right direction in 
our National Wool Warehouse. and 
Storage Company, but in order to be- 
come a forcible factor in the market- 
ing of our wool, this company must 
have the backing of the woolgrowers 
of the United States. 

3eing mindful of the importance of 
this, our greatest effort to better our 
condition by being strong enough -to 
prevent our being picked, I cannot un- 
derstand why a single woolgrower 
holds back a moment from joining the 
company. The organization is strong 
in every way, it lias a splendid credit— 
in brief it is amply able to finance the 
entire wool clip. of the United States. 
It is also able to assist the growers in 
preparing their wool for market in a 
manner creditable to a great industry 
and a great nation. 

I am confident that in time, the men 
who have stood by the wool warehouse 
from start to finish will be considered 
great benefactors to our industry. The 
principles underlying the formation of 
this company are right, therefore it 
will survive even the indifference of 
those whose interest it is intended to 
protect and will progress over every 
obstacle. 

In closing I ask your attention for 
a few moments to the present condi- 
tions affecting the sheep industry in 
the United States, this being but an- 
other phase of the subject “Prepared- 
ness” because we need more sheep and 
should consider how they may be in- 
creased, and also having to do with 
eastern conditions, 

As Eastern Vice-President, I must 
devote a portion of the time allotted 
me at our annual. conventions to pres- 
ent the conditions prevailing east, and 
in fact, sheep on farms is a topic that 
is becoming of interest to many set- 
tlers in the range states. 

The conditions affecting the sheep 
industry in the U. S. of primary im- 
portance are the exceptionally high 
markets for mutton and wool, decreas- 
ing supplies and the increasing popu- 
lation to be supplied with food and 
clothing. The only condition that 
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could adversely affect our market is 
the imyportation of foreign mutton and 
wool. By this I mean that in my es- 
timation the future growth of popula- 
tion in the U. S, will keep apace with 
any increased production of sheep that 
we may expect for many years. It is 
true we have room in the U. S. for 
many timjes the number we have now, 
but our farmers generally will not de- 
vote to sheep the attention necessary 
to success. However, such hope as we 
may have for increased production 
must be made on the farms. The west- 
ern ranges are being curtailed each 
year by the farmers. The larger part 
of the remiaining sheep range in the 
west is under government control and 
is, at present, fully stocked. I am a 
believer in sheep on the farms, A flock 
of fifty ewes can be maintained on the 
average quarter section farm, largely 
upon provender that otherwise would 
go to waste, but in order to conserve 
this feed the farm must be fenced se- 
curely. Great watchfulness is neces- 
sary against depredation of dogs and 
in many localities in the east and in 
all parts of the west, wolves and coy- 
Otes are troublesome. It is a common 
practice on farms where sheep are 
kept, to pasture them on rough and 
timbered land; flocks so pastured be- 
come infected with stomach and other 
intestinal worms, for which as yet, no 
satisfactory remedy has been found. 
Farmers of the future who will handle 
sheep successfully will cultivate the 
lands upon which their sheep pasture 
and follow a regular crop rotation, by 
this soiling process not only can sheep 
be kept thrifty but the land itself be 
enriched. 

It is a time honored theory that 
sheep will live anywhere and on any- 
thing. I wish I could for once and all 
time nail this false idea to the barn 
door along with a few hides from sheep 
killing dogs and coyotes. Of the two 
evils the former is by far the more ser- 
ious. It is a curse that has been wished 
upon the industry and a false idea 
which loses thousands of dollars for 
our stockmen each year. I wish to im- 
press upon you the fact that sheep are 
delicate, sensitive animals requiring 
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not only intelligent care, but proper 
food. Sheep are not essentially scav- 
engers; true they will clean the weeds 
from the fence corners, browse on 
brush and brambles, glean stubble and 
stock fields, and in short pick up odds 
and ends wherever given access to 
these, but it too often follows that 
when the gleaning is done there re- 
mains only the cockle burrs that have 
been harvested and stored in their 
fleeces. When they must pick these 
off from one another to exist, supple- 
mented by the tough fiber of the milk 
weed, barnyard manure piles, and win- 
ter scenery, we cannot expect them to 
please our eye with their appearance 
nor to produce surplus mutton or wool 
for the nutriment and comfort of hu- 
manity that would be asking' too much. 
When sheep are turned out to shift for 
themselves, bad luck is a close neigh- 
bor. 

Although there are many methods 
by which sheep on the farms may be 
properly cared for, no best way, con- 
sidering the varying conditions has, to 
my knowledge, ever been scientifically 
established. 

On the average eastern farm west- 
ern sheep or lambs (lambs preferably 
because of greater gain in proportion 
to the food consumed and a _ higher 
market value for the gain) can be fat- 
tened, or a bunch of western ewes will 
raise one crop of lambs, and then the 
ewes can be fattened and sent to mar- 
ket, but it is not every farm that is 
adapted to permanent sheep raising, 
by this I mean keeping a_ breeding 
flock. Permanent flocks to continue 
thrifty, year after year, must not be 
pastured a season through on perma- 
nent pasture—they must not be kept 
on low wet land, neither do they thrive 
on pasture that burns up in summer. 
Succulent feed is the natural diet of 
sheep. Concentrates are never requir- 
ed when the natural foods are ideal. In 
the early spring, at lambing time, a 
mixed pasture of blue grass, orchard 
grass and clover, fits the ewes for ma- 
ternity and affords an abundance of 
milk for the lamb. Should the season 
be favorable for grass to mature, ewe 
and lamb will thrive on the grass alone. 
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Should the season be wet and the grass 
what we term “washy” a bit of bright 
alfalfa or clover hay in the racks at 
night or a light food of grain should 
be supplemented. During the heat of 
summer, dry pastures can be supple- 
mented by alfalfa, oats and rape, either 
pastured or cut and fed in racks; the 
latter method of course preferable. 
Clover sown in wheat and oats makes 
splendid grazing and all the otherwise 
wasted grain is gleaned. In the fall, 
when the grasses are growing again, 
as is common in the east, the mixed 
pastures with a run of the corn fields 
after husking will take the flock well 
into the winter. The same results can 
be obtained in the west by gleaning 
stubble and wheat fields. There are 
various ways in which sheep can be 
properly cared for, but emphasis can 
not be too strongly placed on the words 
“properly cared for.” It is wonderful 
how quickly a very ordinary, in fact 
common, ill bred sheep will respond 
and take on a respectable appearance 
under good management and what a 
sorry appearance purebred sheep as- 
sume when neglected. I hold very 
strong rooted opinions grown so from 
observation, that there is scarcely a 
county in the whole United States 
where sheep will not do at least fairly 
well with proper care. On the other 
hand I am just as firmly decided that 
there is no section of the country 
where sheep will do well without pro- 
per care. Under the subject of envir- 
onment I will touch for a moment the 
rather delicate question of breeds. I 
know from actual personal experience 
that every true shepherd loves his 
chosen breed frequently to the extent 
of relegating all other breeds to the 
scrap heap as it were. When truth is 
diligently sought with an open mind 
it is generally found and the facts are 
there is a place in the world’s econo- 
mics for a variety of grasses, trees and 
animals. The different breeds of sheep 
have qualities that make them valuable 
for certain purposes and are better 
suited for certain environments. I re- 
gret being unable to impart informa- 
tion of value on this angle of the sheep 
industry. It is an unsettled question, 
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one that in time will be worked out by 
economic necessity as it has been in 
the United Kingdom of Great Briton 
where sheep are counted upon to pay 
the rent. In England, many different 
breeds of sheep have been localized and 
good reasons are advanced for the bet- 
ter adaptability of each breed to the 
different environment. Our Agricul- 
tural Colleges, also our Federal gov- 
ernment are giving some attention to 
this subject; however, their limita- 
tions make it absolutely necessary that 
they have the co-operation of the farm- 
ers in order to arrive at valuable con- 
clusions. The Agriculture Extension 
service we might liken, if you please, 
to a modern printing press having 
within itself possibility of doing a use- 
ful work, but it is necessary to do more 
than set the machinery going—the 
news must be gathered, the type set 
up, paper and ink supplied and the com- 
pleted paper distributed before we ob- 
tain results and as the extension work 
of our agricultural universities repre- 
sent the machinery for promoting use- 
ful knowledge, the people interested 
must bring their experiences, their pro- 
ducts, animal and vegetable, to the at- 
tention of each other in order that 
from the whole the chaff may be sep- 
arated, and the useful results obtained, 
made the possession of all. 

There is yet one other angle of this 
subject: 

“The probable future demand for 
mutton.” 

I will say in no uncertain tone that 
it will continue to grow apace even in 
greater proportion for the next quar- 
ter of a century than for the last. In 
1884 I had about 1700 head of sheep on 
the Chicago market in one day, the to- 
tal receipts were about 4000—the east- 
ern buyers were out of the market as 
trade east was bad, therefore, the city 
butchers had no competition, they took 
their time to buy and it required the 
greater part of the week for my com- 
mission man to clean up my consign- 
ment. When he bade me good bye, he 
said, “young man, don’t you ever ship 
so many sheep in at one time again.” 
The total receipts for the year 1884 
were 801,630 head, equal to about 3000 
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every market day. In 1914 Chicago 
marketed in round numbers five and 
one-third millions equal to 20,000 each 
market day. The sheep business on 
many other markets has developed in 
equal proportion during -the last 25 
years. However, with this wonderful 
record in mind, I will say again that 
I am confident we will sée even a 
greater increase in mutton consump- 
tion during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

There is no more palatable, health- 
ful nor more convenient meat than 
mutton, our people are only now 
finding it out. During the past year 
cattle and hogs have been comparative- 





F. J. MIRACLE, Treasurer 


ly low, while sheep have been the high- 
est ever known. This is ample proof 
that mutton has at last come to be ap- 
preciated by our people. 

In advocating sheep husbandry on 
farms, it is best to arouse cautious in- 
terest rather than enthusiasm without 
foundation, for an inexperienced man 
who makes a failure of the sheep busi- 
ness becomes a knocker instead of a 
booster. 

I am of the opinion that a small flock 
of sheep properly handled on every 
broadly managed farm will earn a good 
profit. Further, and very important in 
these days of soil conservation, is the 
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matter of manure. The manure of the 
sheep is particularly valuable because 
of its composition and concentration 
and the eveness of its distribution, and 
finally we may consider together the 
place of the sheep in the scheme of 
general farming ahd the utilization of 
the feed raised on the farm, A bal- 
anced farm is not limited to one class 
of livestock but several—not one crop 
but many. The sheep fits into its place 
with the cattle and hogs naturally and 
easily and will earn a good profit,,and 
when the fundamental conditions of 
successful sheep husbandry are under- 
stood, the problem of more sheep will 
solve itself. 

It is through co-operation that legis- 
lation helpful to sheep raising will be 
enacted. To bring this point home to 
you, I will state plainly that a uniform 
“dog law” throughout the eastern 
states is badly needed. The west is 
fast being settled by farms and will 
have the same need, and at present a 
uniform bounty for predatory animals 
is badly wanted. ar" 

The thing to do, however, is to for- 
get for the present about “more sheep” 
and instead talk “better sheep,” better 
methods, better education, fewer dogs 
and coyotes, more interest and more 
complete co-operation. ‘When we have 
obtained success in these fundamental 
things, the question of “more sheep” 
will take care of itself. 





IDAHO WELL PLEASED, 





I think that all sheepmen can well be 
proud of the fifty-second convention of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Idaho was represented by a large 
delegation, and I think no one regrets 
having been with you. The meeting 
was certainly one of the best and big- 
gest ever held in the West, and it looks 
to me as if sheepmen have at last 
found out that they can well afford to 
maintain woolgrower’ organizations, 
both state and national. I shall always 
be proud that I was a‘member of this 
convention, and I am very proud of 
the delegation sent by the state of 
Idaho. 

HUGH SPROAT, Idaho. 
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Address, Poisonous Plants In Relation To Sheep 


ROBABLY one of the heaviest 
Pore of loss to sheep men of the 

West, is poisonous plants. In fact 
it is doubtful if any other one cause de- 
tracts so much from the profits of 
sheepmen. Disease and animal para- 
sites cause certain losses, and _ preda- 
tory animals get a few sheep, but in 
the aggregate there is little doubt that 
the heaviest losses that occur are oc- 
casioned by the poisonous plants of the 
range. While there are a large numbet 
of plants that produce more or less 
harm, without doubt the heaviest losses 
are confined to the effects of a very 
few plants. In the short time at our 
disposal we can only briefly touch on 
those that may be considered the most 
important. So far as sheepmen are 
considered, withcut doubt, two plants 
cause heavier losses than any others, 
and perhaps, are more widely distribut- 
ed than any others. One of these is 
Zygadenus or Death camas. The 
Death camas is distributed very widely 
in the sheep grazing regions and is 
found in several species. So far as we 
know, all these species are poisonous, 
but without doubt, the greatest harm 
is caused by the one which grows at 
comparatively low levels. It is not un- 
usual for fifty or one hundred or two or 
three hundred sheep to die at one time 
from this plant. These deaths occur 














SAVE YOUR LAMBS! 


One lamb will pay for a dozen 
copies of Total Per Cent Lambing 
Rulss. Inexperienced help will save 
you 5 to 15 per cent more lambs when 
provided with these rules, Useful dur- 
ing other seasons of year. 


Fifty Cents psr copy, postpaid. 


Address TOM BOYLAN, 
Rock River, Wyoming 




















FULL MARKET FOR SHEEP PELTS 


We are the only strictly commission 
house in Kansas City, so in order to get full 
market prices for Wool and Sheep Pelts, 


consign your shipments to us. Shipments 
sold on the Open Market on their Own 
Merits. Quotations gladly furnished. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

C. J. MUSTION wool ¢ COM. CO. 
1741-1743 Genesee Kansas City, Mo. 


nae Ag ‘Steck Yards, 


By DR. C. D. MARSH, Washington, D. C. 


very largely in the spring of the year, 
more particularly in the 
May and June. The symptoms include 
nauseau and trembling with unusual 
sensitiveness. The animals sometimes 
die. suddenly, but perhaps more fre- 
quently linger along for two or three 
days or a week. The heaviest loss that 
has come to our attention from this 
plant was one in the state of Washing- 
ton last year where two-thirds of a band 
of sheep died within forty-eight. hours, 
The other plant which is especially de- 
structive to sheep is the Lupine. There 
are a great many kinds of Lupines, and 
so far as we know, all are poisonous. 
The seeds and pod are particularly in- 
jurious. It is rarely that sheep die 
from eating the leaves and stems, but 
very heavy losses have resulted from 
eating the pods, which were full of 
seeds. These losses occur mostly in 
the later part of the summer, more per- 
haps in the month of August than at 
any other time. The Lupines, too, are 
scattered very widely over practically 
all the sheep ranges of the West. There 
are other plants which are destructive, 
but within a more hmited area, like 
the Laurels in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, and like the Sneeze weed which 
we have recently found to be very de- 
structive in portions of «Utah. This 
Sneeze weed, by the way, is still under 
investigation and may be found to be a 
much more important source of loss 
than we have hitherto supposed. The 
practical question of reducing these 
losses is a very difficult one and 
resolves itself very largely into a mat- 
ter of prevention. There are no reme- 
dies that can be used effectively in a 
practical way to cure the sick animals. 
Theoretically, this could be done. 
Practically, under range conditions, it 
has been found to be impossible. Re- 
liance must be placed upon prevention. 
Sheep do not eat poisonous plants as a 
rule, as a matter of choice. General- 
ly speaking it is only- hungry animals 
that are poisoned by these plants. The 
obvious remedy then is to make cer- 
tain that whenever sheep come in con- 


months of 


tact with poisonous plants they are not 
particularly hungry. this 
when sheep are driven over a poison- 
ous plant area, care should be taken to 
see that they are well fed before start- 
ing cn the trip. 
loaded from the cars in an area where 
poiscnous plants are 
much the wisest way to feed them be- 
fore they are turned graze. 
Very many of the heaviest losses of 


To end, 


If sheep have to be un- 


common, it is 


loose to 


sheep have occurred because hungry 
sheep were turned loose from the cars 
upon an area covered with poisonous 
plants. It follows, that in 
handling sheep it is much better that 
they should be grazed in loose order. 
The bedding out system or blanket 
system of handling sheep which is so 


of course, 


strongly recommended by the Forest 
Service, if followed consistently, will 
reduce the 


plants, for many cases have occurred of 


losses from poisonous 
animals being poisoned in going back 
and forth to the bedding ground. ._ As 
a general principle, it is much better 
that grazing animals should be drifted 
rather than driven. Whenever driven, 
they are very likely to snatch at the 
first material they can get, and use very 
little discrimination in feeding. It fol- 
lows, of course, that narrow restricted 
driveways in which there is no food, 
should be avoided so far as possible. 
Such driveways, of course, 
gions are a necessity, 
they can be done away with, it is much 
better for the sheep, for if upon these 


in many re- 


but wherever 


driveways there is any poisonous plant, 
they are almost sure to get it, or on 
emerging from such a driveway, if they 
come upon an area covered with pois- 
onous plants, They frequently fill up 
rapidly and with consequent heavy 
losses. Generally speaking then, the 
way to reduce the losses from poison- 
ous plants is to recognize and 
avoid the losses by careful handling of 
the animals themselves. 
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Every Western wool grower should 
pay $5.00 to the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. 
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BEST MEETING EVER HELD. 

I have attended many conventions 
of various kinds during the past fifteen 
years, but I want to say frankly that 
the Jast National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention is the best and biggest conven- 
tion that it has ever been my fortune 
to see. Not only was the convention 
big in point of numbers, but the work 
done was simply excellent, and every- 
one present at the meeting so expressed 
himself. I am sure the convention has 
done much good, and must lead the 
way to a bigger National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 





FROM WESTERN WYOMING. 


You had a big convention and one 
that will result in much good to the 








SHROPSHIRE EWES 


bred to the very best bucks obtainable 
for sale in lots to suit purchaser. All 
stock recorded. 











.* M. HARTLEY, Pine Ridge Farm, SALEM, IOWA 
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sheep industry of the West. No one 
could have attended this meeting of 
stockmen without having obtained a 
vast amount of information that is val- 
uable. Wyoming had a good delega- 
tion out, especially from that territory 
along the Union Pacific Railroad, but 
had it not been for heavy snow fall, we 
would have been 
stronger numbers. 

J. D. NOBLITT, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE 


The 0. C. 
Ranch 


1334 Acres of Deeded Land, 3,600 
Shsep, Horses, Cattle, Forest Reserve 
Grazing rights, Winter Range, a com- 
plete plant running in_ first-class 
shape. 


present in even 











Offered at a bargain. Write for par- 
ticulars to STATE BANK OF DIL- 
LON, Dillon, Montana. 



































FOR SALE 


BIG SHEEP and CATTLE 
RANCH 


On account of ill health of one. of 
the members of our firm we are offer- 
ing the best stock ranch in west for 
sale. 

It is a well known fact that the 
Yakima country beats the world for 
heavy wool production, fat lambs, and 
the quality of its sheep and cattle. 

We have decided because of reason 
above mentioned to sell our 45,000 acres 
of deeded land which with three times 
as much more range leased from the 
state and in the forest reserve makes 
up our ranch. The price is $6.00 per 
acre for the deeded land, . one-half 
cash and balance on _ liberal . terms; 
2,000 head of cattle and 25,000 head ot 
sheep will be sold with the ranch if 
you want them at market prices, 

This ranch borders on the Columbia 
River on the east, elevation 450 feet 
and its western border has an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet, and as we own. or 
lease all the intervening land, our sum- 
mer and winter range joins and it. 1s 
nearly all under fence, there being 


about sixty miles of fence on the 
ranch. There is also over 60,000,- 
000 feet of standing’ timber. A 


large number of springs and creeks to- 
gether with the Columbia River furn- 
ish an abundance of water available on 
all parts of the ranch. 

On this ranch there are improved 
farms with good buildings, also several 
sections of excellent grain land. 

Game and fish are plentiful and gas 
launch, ferry boat, splendid saddle 
horses and everything that goes to 
make life worth living, are all here. 

This ranch is in the hands of no real 
estate agent. Deal direct with us: 

OFFIN BROS., 
North Yakima, Wash. 








ONE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 


Prof. Swingle, in Wyoming State Experiment Station Bulletin, 
entitled ‘Eradication of the Tick, 











and prevent fresh attacks. 
is worth the cost of the dipping. 


Write for Service op RE Ls Sheep Tick” 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Useh PMcntana Brenobs C.F WisdetManager, Billings” 


California Distributing Agent: Hunter-Joh Cc 
San Francisco, California 











99 
says: 


‘I have seen large flocks of sheep practically 
if not entirely freed from ticks by a yearly dipping 
in Cooper’s Powder Dip.”’ 


Use Cooper’s Powder Dip—one dipping will kill the ticks— 
The protection against fresh attack 


Used everywhere. 
Most Governmengs endorse it. 


E—to 

















GOTS 
GALVESTON. 






















POWOEA tH THIS CASE 


‘4000 GALLONS DIP” 


W.C&N. 











» One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the Fair, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 


reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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One of My Stud Ewes 
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DRY LAND FARM INVESTI- 
GATIONS. ' 





The following is taken from the an- 
nual report of U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture: 

“The agricultural development of 
the Great Plains lying between the 98th 
meridian and the eastern foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains presents one of 
the greatest agricultural problems ot 
this country. Owing to the fact that 
these plains consist mainly of fertile 
land, capable of producing large and 
profitable crops of most of the staple 
crops during seasons of sufficient rain- 
fall, but that these favorable climatic 
conditions can not be depended upon, 
this region has been the scene of unre- 
mitting agricultural effort for a period 
of nearly forty years. These efforts 
have involved enormous losses in the 
shape of broken fortunes, deserted 
farms, and ruined homes. Probably no- 
where else on the North American con- 
tinent has there been so large a number 
of people hopelessly ruined by agricul- 
tural efforts as in this region. It would 
seem that this enormous loss ought to 
have been compensated for, in a meas- 
ure at least, by the accumulated expe- 
rience of these pioneer farmers, but this 
fund of accumulated experience is woe- 
fully meager. 

“The experience of individual farm- 
ers, who kept little or no record of their 
operations or the results from them, 
and who were consequently not pre- 
pared to trace the connection between 
cause and effect, and whose experiences 
have been an alternation of phenomenal 
yields, in favorable seasons, obtained by 
even the crudest and most unscientific 
methods, with total crop failures fol- 
lowing the most approved methods, 
does not constitute a safe basis for re- 
liable conclusions. These conditions 
have, however, afforded opportunity for 
the exploitation of many theories, 
methods, and. systems of farming and 
have been taken advantage of by self- 
seeking adventures and land specula- 
tors who have enticed settlers into 
these regions by holding out hopes to 
them that through some newly discov- 
ered method success was assured. Ex- 


‘by reducing the cost of productiom 
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perience has shown that none of these 
systems were effective in overcoming 
the effects of severe and long-continued 
droughts. 

“It became apparent to the depart- 
ment investigators many years ago 
that it would be necessary to under- 
take some extensive and thoroughly co- 
ordinated and systematic investiga- 
tions in this region for the purpose of 
collecting facts that would constitute a 
basis for correlating the factors of sea- 
sonal climatic conditions, cultural meth- 
ods, soils, crops, and yields. It was not, 
however, until July 1, 1905, that definite 
measures were taken to put this plan 
into operation, and the office of dry- 
land agriculture investigations was then 
established. The work of this office 
has developed steadily since that time 
until it now has twenty-three stations 
in the great plains, where these inves- 
tigations are being carried on. An im- 
mense amount of valuable data has 
been secured and seven publications] 
have been issued within the last year 
dealing with these problems. The con- 
clusion drawn from these investigations} 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
This entire region is capable of sup 
porting a permanent and profitable ag- 
riculture, but this will be accomplished 




























rather than by increasing yields by any 
new system of cultural methods; by 
making livestock production rather 
than grain raising the major farm en 
terprise ; and by carrying over the sur 
plus crops of favorable years to supple 
ment the scanty crops of unfavorable 
seasons father than by depending upon 
intensive systems of cultivation to 
overcome the effects of severe 
droughts.” 




















AN ATTRACTIVE PAMPHLET. 












We have received from the Amer 
ican Shropshire Registry Association 
an excellent booklet devoted to the in 
terest of Shropshire sheep. 

It is very nicely gotten up and con 
tains many excellent halftones of lead- 
ing Shropshires. 















Why not pay your dues NOW? 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston CORRESPONDENT 


HAT prosperity has ruled in the 
T 30ston wool trade during most of 

the year 1915, is the testimony of 
leading members of the trade. Not that 
individual houses have made excessive 
profits, but there is a wider distribution 
along the “Street” than usual, more 
houses sharing in the profits than in 
previous years. This has resulted in 
spite of many adverse factors, such as 
embargoes, increased costs of import- 
ing wool, and extreme high prices rul- 
ing all over the world. It is a matter 
of congratulation to the wool trade 
here that this prosperity has been ex- 
tended to the wool growers of the 
West, and latterly to the wool manu- 
facturers of the country. The latter 
have their plants working nearer full 
capacity than ever before known in the 
history of the industry, the year clos- 
ing with less idle machinery than for 
many years. 

Strong points in the present situation 
are the small volume of wool left in 
the country, the small stocks of domes- 
tic wool at the seaboard, the war con- 
ditions prevailing at home and abroad, 
and extreme prices in London and in 
all foreign primary markets. Reimpo- 
sition of the embargo on the exporta- 
tion of crossbreds from the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand during the 
past month, will have an immense ef- 
fect in strengthening the position of the 
holders of wool, though this action was 
not taken until American buyers had 
secured liberal supplies of crossbreds, 
where last season, scarcely anything 
was forthcoming. Until the holiday 
season arrived, considerable activity 
was noted in the local trading, with the 
result that December has been a sat- 
isfactory month to the sellers of wool. 

It is true that they have not been 
able to get all they expected or desired 
for their wool, but the tendency has 
been generally upward, though in this 
particular Boston has lagged behind 
foreign markets. It has been com- 
monly remarked that sellers are 
letting their wools go at less than the 
replacement cost, this being especially 


applicable to the best imported stock. 
Quotations at Sydney just before the 
closing on December 16 for the holi- 
days indicated a scoured cost laid down 
here of 64 to 85 cents for best 64s to 
70s, 78 to 80 cents for good shafty 64s, 
and 70 to 72 cents for topmaking wools. 
At Melbourne, good warp 64s to 70s 
sold at a clean landed cost of 80 to 85 
cents, with ordinary combing at 75 to 
78 cents and topmaking wools at 70 to 
72 cents. Geelong reported all grades 
of combing and crossbred wools firm 
and advancing at the close. Sydney 
will reopen January 17, with probable 
offerings of 250,000 bales, and Mel- 
bourne will reopen on the the same 
day, the probable offerings at both Mel- 
bourne and Geelong being estimated at 
130,000 bales. 

Compared with these figures, some 
of the quotations prevailing in this mar- 
ket seem low. For instance, good shaf- 
ty 64s to 70s are selling here at 80 
to 82 cents, and best warp 70s at 83 to 
85c, with good shafty 64s» and comb- 
ing at 78 to 80 cents, and topmaking 
wools at 73 to 75 cents. England de- 
clared the embargo on crossbreds on 
again about the middle of the month, 
but as a matter of fact it is doubtful if 
any licenses worthy of note were issued 
during the whole of the month. The 
British War Department declared that 
no more crossbred wools could be 
spared from the United Kingdom. It 
appears that the Bradford topmakers 
were caught napping, and that they 
were astonished and chagrinned at the 
fact that the best wools were slipping 
away without any serious break in 
prices appearing, as was confidently ex- 
pected. English papers were enlisted 
in the fight, a recent number of the 
London Times accusing American buy- 
ers of buying and storing large blocks 
of wool for German account, to be de- 
livered after the war. 

This action of England in shutting 
off the supply of crossbreds from the 
United Kingdom was later supplement- 
ed by similar action by the New Zea- 
land authorities. This renewal of the 
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One of Our Stud Rams 


NOTICE! 


We desire to ad- 
vise the public that 
we have soldevery 
ram we had to offer 
last season. Our 
sales last year were 
1000 Yearling 
Rambouillet rams, 
400 Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet rams, 350 
Hampshire ram 
lambs. 








For next season we will 
have an elegant lot of Ram- 
bouillet and Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet Yearlings. 


Cunningham 
Sheep & 
Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 



































































The New Zealand 

Romney Marsh 

Sheep Breeders’ 
Association 





Flock Masters of America 


Attention! 


The New Zealand Rom- 
ney Stud flocks can supply 
your demand for rams and 
breeding ewes. 


Our Romneys hold the 
World’s Championship 


The climate and country 
make them suitable for all 
parts of the union. 


Flock owners visiting the 
Panama Exposition should 
make a point of inspecting 
the ROMNEY SHEEP 


from New Zealand. 


Correspond with the Associa- 
tion for full particulars. Write 
today. 


ERNEST J. WACKRILL, Secretary 
P. O. BOX 40 


Feilding, New Zealand 


N-Z. Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ 
Association (Incorporated by Charter) 
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embargo was made operative from De- 
cember 27, the only question remaining 
to be settled being how much of the 
wool already bought for American ac- 
count will be allowed to be shipped. 
According to the latest cables avail- 
able at the time of this writing, the 
representative buyers in New Zealana 
were endeavoring to secure more fa- 
vorable action from the Dominion au- 
thorities, and it was hoped that at least 
they would be permitted to ship the 
nearly 100,000 bales already bought. 
As late as December 22, at the Dunedin 
sale held on that date, Americans were 
buying freely and seemingly were con- 
fident of securing licenses to ship. 

South American advices of recent 
date are of a disquieting nature to those 
who have been hoping that any lack of 
crossbretis from other sources would be 
made up from that direction. Prices 
are again at topnotch, with buying for 
account of German houses so keen that 
Americans are able to get very little 
wool at figures that will allow it to be 
turned over at a profit in this country. 
Therefore, it is reported that the Bos- 
ton buyers. are coming home, having 
bought much less wool than last year. 
Still there will be no lack of foreign 
wool during the first part of 1916, as 
about 15,000,000 pounds are said to’be 
on the way to this country from various 
sources. Canal slides have interfered 
with direct imports from Australia, but 
the wools so diverted are arriving, 
either at Pacific Coast ports or by the 
way of the Straits of Magellan or the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

It is a notable fact that Boston ab- 
sorbed during 1915 the enormous total 
of over 238,600,000 pounds of foreign 
wool, At least this is result to be ob- 
tained by an examination of the figures 
compiled by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Stocks of foreign wool at 
the beginning of the year were 1,957,- 
973 pounds; imported during the year, 
247,914,385 pounds; stock at the end of 
the year, 11,268,962 pounds; total sold, 
238,663,296 pounds. When to this is 
added a net absorption of 162,088,546 
pounds of domestic wool, or a total of 
both domestic and foreign of 400,751,- 
842 pounds, some idea of the value of 
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Boston as one of the great distributing 
wool markets of the world may be 
gained. 

While sales of foreign wool have 
overshadowed domestic grades in re- 
cent trading, there was a distinctly bet- 
ter feeling in the latter at the end of 
the year. Values were slowly advanc- 
ing, and in some cases reached a point 
where some impression was made on 
the consigned wools held out of the 
market previously. For instance, in 
the last half of December, the leading 
warehouse company sold some good 
blocks of Montana fine and fine me- 
dium and crossbred wools, the scoured 
cost being estimated at 73 to 75 cents. 
These transfers aggregated 500,000 
pounds or more. Other transfers for 
the month included about 350,000 
pounds in the original bags at 68 to 70 
cents clean; 75,000 pounds original 
Wyoming at 24 cents, or 69 to 70 cents 
clean; original New Mexico, etc., at 
24 to 26 cents, or 67 to 68 cents clean; 
100,000 pounds Wyoming _ three- 
eighths-blood at 29 cents, or 70 cents 
clean; Soda Spring quarter-blood at 34 
cents and half-blood at 30 to 31 cents; 
Montana fine staple at 27 to 29 cents, 
or 75 cents clean; half-blood at 30 to 
32 cents, or 73 to 75 cents clean and 
fine clothing at 25 cents, or 70 to 72 
cents clean ; about half a million pounds 
of fine Territory at 22 to 24 cents, of 
67 to 68 cents; 200,000 graded Wyom- 
ing at 70 cents clean for fine and half 
blood and 68 cents for three-eighths- 
blood, 200,000 pounds original Terri 
tory at 21 to 23% cents, or 68 to 70 
cents clean. 

At the end of the year, scoured val- 
ues of Territory wools show. substan- 
tial advances, though the attitude of 
manufacturers has been rather disap- 
pointing until very recently. Fine 
staple Territories are quoted at 73 to 
75 cents, half-blood staple at 71 to 73 
cents, three-eighths-blood staple at 68 
to 70 cents, quarter-blood staple at 66 
to 68 cents, fine clothing at 69 to 72 
cents and fine medium clothing at 66 
to 68 cents. 

Since the bulk of the remaining 
wools were cleaned up in Ohio, increas- 
ed interest seems to have been showf 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY? 


Wyoming Experiment/{ Station Bulletin 93 





Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F‘urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 
Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO., Salt Lake Citp 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO, San Angelo, Texas 
California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., San Francisco, California 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 


























Best Liquid Dip For Ticks 


Bozeman, Mont, 
We used Cooper’s Fluid Dip a few years ago and, as I remember, it 
was very satisfactory. It killed the sheep tick and left the animal in a 
very nice, clean condition. 
MONTANA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION. 
By PROFESSOR R. W. CLARK. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
For a number of years we have used Cooper’s Fluid Sheep Dip. At 
a dilution of one gallon to 200, it destroys all the ticks; that’s what we 
dip for here. We consider Cooper’s Fluid the best liquid dip. 
WARREN LIVE STOCK CO. 
W. W. GLEASON, Manager. 


Ephraim, Utah. 
During the past six years I have dipped about 400,000 sheep, and 
during this time Cooper’s Fluid Dip has given absolute satisfaction 
against Scab. It’s certainly all you claim, and has been a money-maker 
for me. I find it far superior to any Coal Tar Dips I have ever used. 
ARCHIE ANDERSON. 


Parowan, Utah. 
I prefer Cooper’s, as it is the Dip for ticks, and I never have had 
any Scab in the country since I have been acquainted with the MPluid 
Dip. F. L. CULVER. 





Be Sure It’s Cooper’s Then Dip 


STOCKS CARRIED THROUGHOUT THE WEST, 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET TO 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON COMPANY, San Francisco California 


Montana Branch—C. F. WIGGS, Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. Utah Agency SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Mr. Sheepman 


The NEW GRAND Hotel | | cee Gupexy 








WY ss 
at the corner of Main and South 4th Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
Street, has opened the finest club room in 
Salt Lake City, for the breeders in inter- WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 
mountain country. Call and inspect. At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 














Pool, Billiards, Salesrooms and up-to-date 
luncheon at all hours and most reasonable 





prices. Mention the National Wool Grower 




















ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS! 


HOTEL UTAH | | carrer BROS, & CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Wool Brokers 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale 
to the mills. Always sold subject to 


WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


shipper’s consent. Liberal advances, 


«*The very best of everything at sensible 
Best of references. 


prices’’ 









































CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Me. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Culle 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States Rates $1.00 and up. 














FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & COMPANY 
WooL MERCHANTS 


Consignments Solicited 
116-122 Federal Street - - . BOSTON 














J. C. LYNCH, President 
W. F. EARLS, Cashier DeWITT KNOX, Asst. Cashier 
E. A. CULBERTSON, Asst-Cashier GEORGE G. KNOX, Asst-Cashier 


United States Depositary 


Obe National Gank of the Republic 


! Salt Lake City, Atah 
Capital F , ‘ $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 373,500.00 
Deposits - - - 4,512,000.00 





We make a specialty of caring for the banking business of the Woolgrowers of this Intermoutain Country and point with pei 
tie annotate 


WE WANT YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 























in fleeces in this market. Three- 
eighths-blood combing wool has sold 
at 38 cents, the top price of the sea- 
son; another lot selling at 37 cents, 
with fine washed delaine at 35% cents, 
quarter-blood combing at 36% cents, 
fine unwashed delaine at 27 cents, 
three-eighths-blood baby combing at 
34 cents, half-blood combing at 35 
cents, and a large line of three-eighths- 
blood clothing at 32% cents. Quarter- 
blood Michigan has sold at 36 cents. 

Current quotations on fleeces in this 
market are 35 to 36 cents for fine 
washed delaine, 32 to 33 cents for X'X 
and above, 30 to 31 cents for X wool, 
30% to 31% cents for fine unwashed 
delaine, 27 to 27% cents for fine un- 
washed clothing, 35 cents for half-blood 
combing, 37 to 38 cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing, 36% to 37 cents 
for quarter-blood combing, 30 to 32 
cents for half-blood clothing and 32% 
to 34 cents for three-eighths-blood 
clothing. 

New Texas fall wools are movinz 
slowly at 52 to 53 cents, clean, Twelve: 
months’ wool is well sold, the current 
quotation scoured being 67 to 68 cents; 
with eight-months’ quoted at 60 to 62 
cents. There is considerable of the lat- 
ter grade left unsold. 

Scoured Territories have sold with 
some freedom, but the supply is light. 
Latest quotations are 66 to 68 cents for 
fine and 63 to 65. cents for fine medium, 
with stained and off wools from 50 to 
60 cents. Scoured foreign wools have 
sold heavjly, thousands of bales 
of scoured Australian and Cape 
wools changing hands on the basis of 
£8 to 62 cents for the later and 60 to 
63 cents for Australian, with some 
choice lots at 65 to 68 cents. 

Pulled wools have stiffened up again, 
and best wools are now held at higher 
prices than have prevailed since last 
February. Trade is still dull, especial- 
ly for Chicago pullings. Choice East- 
ern fine A supers are quotable at 72 
to 75 cents, with extras at 77 cents, A 
supers at 65 to 68 cents and B supers 
at 62 to 65 cents. Chicago B supers 
are held at 60 cents, without sales, the 
quotation being 58 to 60 cents, with A 
supers at 60 to 62 cents. 
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Arrivals of foreign wool at this port 
shows a tremendous increase, accortl- 
ing to the figures compiled by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. Total ar- 
rivals for the month of December were 
37,484,950 pounds, including 9,538,536 
pounds domestic and 27,484,414 pounds 
foreign. This compares with 8,812,484 
pounds for December, 1914, of which 
8,223,750 pounds were domestic and 
588,734 pounds were foreign. 

For the calendar year 1915, total re- 
ceipts of wool at Boston were 429,615,- 
063 pounds, including 181,700,678 
pounds domestic and 247,914,385 
pounds foreign. For the year 1914, to- 
tal receipts were 334,876,120 pounds, of 
which 190,730,629 pounds were domes- 
tic and 144,145,491 pounds were for- 
eign. 

Shipments for the month of Decem- 
ber were 25,807,204 pounds, against 1£,- 
191,929 pounds for December, 1914. 
Total shipments for the calendar year 
1915 were 272,473,422 pounds, against 
267,149,305 pounds for the year 1914. 





PROSPECTS IN NEW MEXICQ, 





Range conditions are not very good, 
lots of cold wind but very little snow 
or rain. Sheep are wintering only 
fairly well. I know of none being fed 
on the range. However, a large num- 
ber are being fed at Roswell, New Mex- 
ico. Hay at Fort Summer, New Mex- 
ico, is $12.00 per ton and $3.90 more 
per ton freight to get it to the ranch, 
plus the cost of hauling and feeding to 
the sheep. Cottonseed cake is $41.50 
at ranch. I shall feed cottonseed cake 
to my. sheep all the month of March— 
March is our hardest month. 

Losses from coyotes are about the 
same as usual. They take a toll all 
year. Coyotes are being killed all the 
time, but like the proverbial poor “ae 
with us always.” 

The outlook for the next wool crop 
is about as usual. I think there will be 
less wool in this section as the herds 
Were cut down pretty close last fall; 
all available ewe stock was purchased 
by Arizona ranchmen, I have the dis- 
tinction of being the only sheepman, 
so far as I know, in New Mexico who 
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AYRES. BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Agents— GODDING & CHADWICK CO., 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah P. 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 




















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower | 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ships wool to the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company. They 
are sending out some very interesting 
matter. Chaves county, New Mexico, 
I think is avery desirable field for 
proselyting. I wonder why the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 


PPROVED 
SHEEP 
iy 7.050.008, (Commend 
a Bay 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 





January 90, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

We have looked over the sheep which 
we have branded with your sheep markin 
ink. In every case so far the paint has stood 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the taboratery since October 19, 
It scoured out perfectly. 

Very truly yours, 


wo BM 
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Company does not send a man to Ros- 
well, Chaves cc anty, New Mexico. 

I am sorry I cannot attend your ap- 
proaching c-vention. I am strong on 
Salt Lake City and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

JOSEPH DEGRAFTENREID, New 

Mexico. 





AROUND WHITEHALL, MONT. 





Your paper is all right, especially for 
sheepmen. The outlook for both wool 
and lambs for 1916 is favorable. Sheep 
are wintering fine; we have not fed any 
hay yet. We have had some snow but 
not enough to interfere with range 
sheep. On account of plenty moisture 
last summer, the range is good and the 
sheep fat. Hay sells for about $6.50 
per ton in the stack. 

Coyotes are not numerous yet, but 
they do a great deal of damage from 
time to time. I think our worst enemy 
is poisonous weeds, the Lupine in par- 
ticular. There seems to be no cure for 
it at present, but we hope the Govern- 
ment will find a remedy sometime in 
the near future. 

BURGOYNE & SON, Montana. 





Why not pay your dues NOW? 








SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z. C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 











PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 

STONES SALT LAKE CITY, 







































Get “More Money’ for your Coyotes, 
} Lynx Cats, Muskrat, Foxes, Beaver,Skunk and other 


Fur bearers collected in your section. 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the largest house in the World 

g ex in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS, areliable, responsible, 
safe Fur House eh an unblemished reputation existing for ““more than a third of 
acentury,’” along successful record of sending ant Shippers promt. SATISFAC- 
TORY AND PROFITABLE returns. Write for “Che Shubert Shipper,” the only 
reliable, accurate market report and price list published. Write for it Now—it’s FREE, 


A. B SHUBERT, Inc., 25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVENUE 


Dept. 44 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 





According to the annual report of th@ 
Secretary of Agriculture, there werd 
grazed last year on the National For 
ests under pay permits, 1,724,000 cattle 
and horses and 7,300,000 sheep and 
goats. Several hundred thousand head 
of milch and work animals were grazed 
free of charge, and more than 3,500,000 
head of stock crossed the forests, feed: 
ing en route, also free of charge. 

To show the increased use of the for: 
ests for grazing, the Secretary states 
that during the fiscal year 1905 there 
were only 692,000 cattle and horses and 
1,514,000 sheep and goats on approxi 
mately 85,000,000 acres. The number i 
animals now sustained in proportion to 
the area of the forests is 50 per cent 
greater than it was ten years ago. Sincd 
1905 the number of persons holding 
grazing privileges has increasec = 
per cent. . This can be attributed prin- 
cipally to wider use by settlers and 
small stockmen. 


According to the report, the greater 
part of the summer range in the West: 
ern States is in the National Forests. 
Under the regulated government sys; 
tem the forage is utilized fully, without 
injury to tree growth, and with ade} 
quate safeguards against watershed 
damage. It is stated that the produc; 
tivity of the land for forage in most 
places has been restored and every; 
where is increasing; the industry hag 
been made more stable; stock comeg 
from the forests in better condition 
range wars have stopped; ranch prop; 
erty has increased in value; and 4 
larger area has been made 
through range improvements. It is 
probable, so the report states, that 100, 
000,000 pounds of beef and mutton ard 
sold each year from herds and_ flocks 
occupying the ranges. That the for 
ests have promoted the development o 
the stock indutry is indicated. This ig 
appreciated by stockmen and they ar 


urging that a similar system of rang@j 


regulation be extended to the unre 
served public lands. 
The Secretary concludes by stating 


that it is not merely the stock industry 


availabld; 
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that has been benefited. The grazing 
privilege has been so distributed as to 
promote healthy community growth, in- 
crease settlement, prevent monopoly, 
and diffuse prosperity. In other words, 
public control has served social as well 
as economic ends. 





DOCKING WITH HOT IRON. 





We note with interest the remarks 


4 of Mr. Edwin Blaney, upon the matter 


of docking lambs by the searing meth- 


od, which appeared in the December 
@ number of The National Wool Grower. 


Like Mr. Blaney, we, too, have quite 
often been held in ridicule when advo- 


if cating this simple method of parting the 


tails of lambs, as described on page 13 


of our pamphlet, “Total Per Cent 
Lambing Rules.” 
However, we have received with 


much pleasure, many kind acknowl- 
edgments from those who have tried 
this method of docking, when in the 
fall at shipping time, they informed us 
that their lambs were two to three 
pounds heavier than they had ever been 
when they docked with the knife. Many 
flockmasters maintain that it is well for 
the lamb to bleed freely when he is 
docked, this we believe true when cut- 
ting the scrotum in castrating, but can 
not see any benefit of the heavy bleed- 
ing which we note when cutting the 
tail with the knife. 

Heavy bleeding may at times prove 
beneficial to the matured animal, as is 
sometime also the case with man 
himself. Still we have never seen any 
good results in the heavy bleeding of 
an animal in its maturing stage, when 
it needs all its blood to bring it to rapid 
maturity. How often have we _ seen 
owners docking lamb in the heat of 
day, when the action of the heart was 
the most rapid, and the circulation at its 
height, cutting the tail with the knife, 
bleeding the lamb so badly that it often 
took ten days for it to regain the 
strength it had when it was cut, surely 
it could not gain weight under such cir- 
cumstances. “There’s a Reason.” 
THOMAS BOYLAN, Rock River, 
Wyo. 
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“RELIANCE” 


PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


FOUR PLY ONE PLY 
IT’S STILL THE “BROWN’’ KIND 








Made from high grade unbleached K R A F T Paper. 
“K-R-A-F-T” Spells STRENGTH in the paper busi- 
ness and STRONGEST as applied to Paper Fleece 
Twines, 


Reliance One Ply is not so pliable, but much stronger 
than four ply and 1% cents per pound cheaper. 


Reliance Four Ply is very soft and pliable, holds the knot 
well and.has much more strength than any other four 
ply Twine on the market. 


Reliance Paper twines resist grease and moisture better 
than any other makes, but are perfectly soluble un- 
der the process of wool scouring. 


You Buy These Goods for SERVICE, 
Not Looks! 


Packed for Shipment— 


250 lengths 8% ft. each to bunch. 10 bunches a pack- 
age weighing 55 Ibs., and containing 2500 pieces. 


Four of these packages placed together in a burlap 
covered bale for shipping. Burlap bales contain 
10,000 pieces and weigh about 220 lbs. each. 


Western Distributors--- 


BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., Omaha, Nebr. 
BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
BEMIS BROS., BAG CO., Seattle, Wash. 
Z. C. M. I, Salt Lake City, Utah 
T. C. POWER & CO., Helena, Mont. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND’ ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
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The English Wool Situation ' 


Five dollars dues to the - National 
Wool Growers Association include a 


the National 





year’s subscription to 
Wool Grower. 












































(By Our Correspondent In England) tk 


BOOM PRICES. 
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wonderful how time flies, and what is_ sales purchases, the home trade has 
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the raw materials. What a vast fully at Messrs. Schwartze, Buchanan , 
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Wh Y H time in 1900 when good 40’s fleeces supplies and deliveries to the trade. | 4 
enever 10U ave wool was selling in Coleman Street at give below particulars showing the _ 
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Tire Trouble Refer to 8 cents per pound and even less. Good takings of the three principal trades ; 
th Ad t f half-bred was then worth no more than during recent years, the figures includ- 
ese vantages O 11 to 12 cents, and similar wools can ing direct imports and transit wools, ” 
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and the trade has entered upon the pur- 

chasing of the new clip of wool in a 

thorough and enthusiastic way. 
Why Wool Values are High. 

No doubt many readers will 
wondered many a time why values are 
high in these times of war, when the 
opposite was expected. The principal 
reason I think is the boom in trade, and 
the tremendous requirements which the 
war has created. The whimperings of 
a few silly socialists regarding the war 
are not worth taking the least notice 
of, for the present war from a British 
standpoint is being waged in the inter- 
ests of freedom in the future for all 
English speaking subjects, and it will 
be fought to a successful finish, The 
demands the struggle has made upon 
the wool trade is the great factor in 
bringing prices to where they are to- 
day, tremendous demands having been 
made upon machinery wherever it has 
been available. A war of the present 
magnitude could not be waged, with- 
out provision being made for the mil- 
lions of men at present engaged in the 
struggle, and every one knows that if 
aman is to fight he must be well 
clothed and well fed. It has been well 
said that as one door shuts another 
opens, and that is true in regard to Ger- 
many being off the map for the time 
being as a competitor for our ‘Colonial 
wool, a bigger and more acceptable out- 
let opening in the increased call for the 
raw material at the hands of Great 
Britain, Japan, and America. 

London Wool Sales. 

The auctions are going magnificent- 
ly, and the end of the year is finding 
prices at the highest point of the whole 
of 1915. The demand is really astound- 
ing for all descriptions of raw material. 
Really good Merinos are fetching 3 to 
4 cents above last series, and prices are 
cents per pound higher than they were 
in the highest boom year of 1899, and 
even medium and faulty wools are 2 to 
3 cents dearer than last sales. Russia 
continues to be a keen buyer of clean 
scoured Merinos, and has paid up to 77 
cents. Medium and faulty scoured 
wools are 4 cents higher. There is very 
little crossbred fleece wool available, 
and anything at all decent is making 3 


have 
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to 4 cents more, and the same must 
be said for sliped crossbreds. As a 
matter of fact, the sales are making 
record figures, and what has come over 
the situation, is somewhat unexpected. 
America has not been a big buyer, the 
reason being that only this week li- 
censes have been obtained for the ship- 
ment of the wools bought last series, 
and there is some fear in the best in- 
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have operated very extensively in New 
Zealand and Australia, partly with 
German-American money, in readiness 
for the war finishing. I think that 
what has been bought will be shipped 
to your side, but the, feeling is not too 
good, Great Britain has no objection 
to supplying legitimate American 
wants, but does not like to be hood- 
winked by presumably American oper- 


formed circles of the embargo being 
replaced any time, 
the fact that the impression prevails at 
the War Office that American buyers 


It is no use hiding 
































Phone Was. 1934 


Browning Auto & Supply Co. 








55 West 4th, South 



















































































Sleeve-Valve Moter 








ators, and then to find later on that the 
wool has been bought on German ac- 
count. Nobody wants to see any breach, 
and playing a straight card will serve 




















dsmobile 


Now that the golden days are here—when Nature is painting her hills and 
dales with richest Autumn hues—when the air is fresh and bracing and the roads 
are smooth and hard—now is the time to enjoy to the utmost the glorious pleasure 
of bowling along with a party of friends in your “merry Oldsmobile.” 

You, Mr. Busy Man! You, who think that you are tied to your desk with no 
time to enjoy the pleasures that life holds out to you for the taking—you who 
have not felt the keen thrill of pleasure when you slide in back of the big polished 
wheel of your auto and sally forth, new worlds to see, new pleasures to enjoy and 
a new life to live. 

Take time to live, Mr. Busy Man—you'll live a little longer for every day you 
spend in the open, and whether you think so now or not, your business will benefit 
by your outings—and to get every ounce of pleasure that lies in motoring, you 
should drive the car that runs without a murmur—that responds to the slightest 
wish of the driver—that “seems to feel the thrill of life,’ and participates in the 
joy of the owner. Your Olds ‘‘43’’ Is Here for You Now. 


No delay—no wait. You can select your car and drive home in it. 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CoO., Ltd. 


Auto Row, Salt Lake. Wasatch 4560. 
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best all purposes alike. The year is 
finishing with values at the top point, 
and no doubt the course of London 
and Colonial sales has materially 
strengthened the position of American 
domestic wools. 








WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 


Wholesale Dealers In 
WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, CORN and HAY 
Car Lots Only. 


Office 219 Moose Club Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















COTTON SEED CAKE 


Nut Size, Pea Size 
and Meal 


We represent the largest mills in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and are now 
shipping the highest grade obtainable. 


Can start cars on 24 hours notice to 
us. Wire or write for prices. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY, 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 














Cotton Seed 
Meal and Cake 


Much cheaper than last year, 


Easiest handled, most economical and 

most highly concentrated stock food 

known. Can be fed on range or in pen. 
Absolutely No Waste. 


WRITE OR WIRE AT MY 
EXPENSE 


JOHN A. STONE, 


702 BOSTON BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Since last writing prices have all 
moved upwards in harmony with a big 
trade. Good 64’s tops got down in 
Bradford to 72-cent basis in September, 
but today as | write many firms are de- 
manding 88 cents, although 86cis a 
nearer selling basis. The whole situa- 
tion is full of interest. Spindles and 
looms are busy, all the mills through- 
out Yorkshire have been compelled to 
put up green or black blinds, and the 
factories are no longer targets for the 
German Zeppelins, none so far having 
put in an appearance inland and none 
are expected. Overtime is very gener- 
al and many mills are still running all 
through the night. Practically speak- 
ing Yorkshire has got through double 
the weight of wool which she usually 
does, because the fabrics which have 
been made have demanded a larger use 
of new wool, while so many mills run- 
ning day and night has also meant 
greater supplies of raw material being 
consumed. There has been a _ very 
sharp recovery in crossbreds, thanks to 
the big business which has been done 
in khaki. It is most interesting to be 
told that during the past fortnight Rus- 
sia has placed orders in the West Rid- 
ing for about six million yards of khaki. 
The recent agitation on the part of our 
own War Trade Department no doubt 
has done good, and it is really this or- 
der, together with the granting of li- 
censes for the export of crossbred wool 
and tops which has lifted the whole 
crossbred position out of the mire. Ac- 
counts from Buenos Aires clearly in- 
dicate that conditions there are boom- 
ing, and it is said that Germany is buy- 
ing considerable weights of wool in an- 
ticipation of the war finishing. Let us 
hope this will be very soon. 








Cotton Seed Meal and Cake 


“EQUITY BRAND” 
GIVES RESULTS 


Those who feed it know. Quality and weights guaranteed. 
us today for delivered prices. 


Write or wire 


BUY IT NOW! 











FEEDERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


532-4-6-8 STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Outlook. 

Anything that can be said regarding 
the future seems on the surface to be 
superfluous, and yet readers of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower will be very large- 
ly interested in what appears likely to 
take place in the wool world during 
the next few months. The outlook is 
certainly very favorable. Current prices 
no doubt have been largely dictated 
by the onslaught of America, Italy and 
Japan, and it is felt in England that no 
one can really expect to see prices very 
materially increase. It seems to the 
majority as if wool is dear enough, but 
so long as business is possible at cur- 
rent prices, no doubt it will be done. 
At the same time when values get in 
the neighborhood of where they were 
in 1899, it shows a very strong situa- 
tion. There is less margin today for 
topmakers than there was, but spinners 
are still on velvet. The price of wool 
and the cost of tops are nearer together 
than for some months, but still mar- 
gins are satisfactory. The chief con- 
cern of everyone is to see trade con- 
tinue on today’s level, and that looks 
like being fully assured. The market 
is certainly very healthy, and the out- 
look is favorable. Even when the war 
finishes, the writer entertains the view 


that prices will not reced, because 
there are waiting hungry manu- 
facturers in the Netherlands and 
Scandinavia who are wanting to 
buy at the. first opportunity that 
less is going to be sold in Lon- 
don during 1916. It matters not 


where it is put up for sale, there being 
buyers who apparently are prepared to 
absorb every class of raw material, and 
pay full market values for it. I re 
gard the outlook for 1916 as being very 
good. 





WORTH THE MONEY. 





Enclosed please find check for dues 
to the National Association and sub- 
scription to the National Wool Grower. 
This paper should be well patronized 
by sheepmen as it is their organ. 

SWASTIKA SHEEP CO., Wyo. 





All dues are due January first. 
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AROUND ORIN, WYOMING. 
irding 
to be I am rather short on sheep news in Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
¢ Na-§f this section as I have quit the sheep 
large-§ business and am going to raise sugar Strength 
ely tO§ beets. You know the boosters all say ‘ 
luring} that there are large returns and little 
00k is work and that itis hard to get the ‘ 
prices farmers around Douglas to engage in a National Copper Bank 
ctated§ money making business. But I remem- 
ly and§ ber what you said about boosting and SALT LAKE CITY 
~ nO#® as you say I am afraid they are going Salt Lake City.0tah 
S very® a little strong. So have just let my ; 
to the sheep out on the shares. 
h, but I am to receive half of the wool and 
it cur-§ half of the wether lambs which are to LIVE STOGK R WE * 
done.§ be sold each fall the ewe lambs to be ‘ : 
Oe Ga, in stn leend Sor See pean bbe We are at all times in the market for Fat Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, 
; wes time I am to receive one thousand the CALL US ON LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, OR WIRE US FOR PRICES. 
situa-§ original number and half the remaining 
ay forf herd, they to receive the benefit from 
inners# the old ewes they sell, they to stand UTAH PACKING & PROVISION Co. 
f wool the expenses of the outfit. TELEPHONES: Wasatch 1826-1827 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
gether I look for rather a wet winter so sold 
| mat-§ all my lambs, they bringing eight ten 
f con-§ in Denver and weighing fifty-eight 
© con-§ pounds. My old ewes brought around 
looks ; ‘ 
case Cone BR NIE 13 ice HIS Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
lhe weather has been just right here. , 
¢ out-f Enough snow to keep a fellow out on Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
1e war 
; good feed and not enough to do any W 
© vieWR harm. The last week has been rather yards operated by Leary & arren Co., 
sea 014 and. quite a fall of snow... lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
mane I always feed corn, after loosing . 
s -and# eighty per cent in the spring of ’12. One Salt Lake City. 
& t0§ sack a day which is not very. much 
that} but I think it is a good insurance if 
Lon-} the weather should turn bad. It doesn’t 
snot} do as much good as it should. As they 
> being} will come in earlier in the evening to T 
ared tof pick up the grains that they leave in THE BES SERVICE 
te ee FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
I re The grass is better than it has been 
ig very— for years and there is plenty of hay. HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
The most of the alfalfa is a little black AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
as it was rained on when it was being MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 
put up. Good native hay has sold 
around ten to eleven dollars, Have not ACCOUNT WITH 
r dues§ heard of any alfalfa sales, but think 
d sub-§ that off the railroad can be bought for THE LIVE ST () C K ee a BANK 
rowet.§ about three to five dollars. 
‘onized We do not feed many sheep in this OF CHICAGO 
é country, that is fattening them for mar- “THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
, Wyo ket. There isa party feeding six thou- 
sand lambs on Horseshoe Cr. to turn CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES eRe 
on the range next summer. He believes _j} 
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they will be worth some six:or seven 
dollars next fall. 

We are not doing much here with 
the coyotes as they are very numerous, 
and we have a good many dry farm- 
ers and cattlemen who say: “Let them 
go, they may kill a sheep some day.” 
The state has a bounty of a dollar and 
a half which is a good way to rid the 
country of them. I think the U. S. 








George Mackerrow Bryson 
ARCHITECT 


701 Boston Building 


Telephone 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wasatch 1482 














ORES MINERALS 


A. E. Custer 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST. 
Formerly Chief Chemist and Assayer, 
Bingham Smelter, Midvale, Utah. 
Also four years with 
U. S. Government Assay Office, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

31 Postoffice Place. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Phone Wasatch 2041. 


Send for free mailing pouches and price list. 














should take it up and offer a bounty 
and keep it up all the time. A bounty 
is put on and when they are thined out 
a little, then no one thinks of them 
and the bounty is taken off and they in- 
crease again till they get so numerous 
that every one takes it up and puts it 
back on again. 

We have had a very wet season and 
I expect plenty of dry farmers next 
spring. These have done pretty well 
last year. I believe that these that are 
here will stay and there are still more 
to come. First it was all open, then the 
“nesters,” who now are the prosperous 
ranchers, came and took the creeks 
away from the big cattle outfits. Now 
comes the dry farmer to get the flats 
and eventually the rough land will go 
also. The time is not far off now. That 
is, not over ten years for this part of 
the country. 

My summer range is in the moun- 
tains and I figure that I can pull 
through for five years and then it will 
be better sheep and less of them. Your 
articles on the national forest were cer- 
tainly good and I got some mighty 
good feed with a pack outfit through 
your influence. 








66 West Broadway 


Hubbard Investment Co. 


BUILDING SITES IN ALL PARTS OF CITY. LOW PRICES. EASY 
TERMS. A FEW GREAT BARGAINS IN BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














Everything for Electricity. 
29 W. BROADWAY 


LET EARDLEY BROS. DO IT 


Auto Accessories. 
100% Service. 


Expert Repairing. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














THE W. A. BYWATER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 


20 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 











FIRST CLASS PLUMBING AND HEATING OF ALL KINDS. 
GIVE US A CHANCE TO FIGURE WITH YOU. 
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I think there will be more wool next 
year as everybody saved quite a num- 
ber of their ewe lambs. I don’t know 
of an outfit going out of business. Our 
wool market did not move off very free 
last spring. If it had not been for “The 
National,” we would have taken quite 
a little less than we did. I know you 
were up against a strong proposition 
as all at once no wanted 
to buy any wool at price 
and just wanted 
to sell. I think on a whole, that wool 
in this section sold for less than it did 
in 14, as this year the wool was so 
much cleaner. My wool was every bit 
as good as it was in 14, but some four 
pound lighter. In ’14 I received 17% 
in 715 only 23%4 which figures 34 cents 
a head less than in 714 on account of 
the wool being so clean. I lambed up 
in the mountains and it rained every 
day and there was no sand to blow in 
the wool. This I think is not giving a 
fellow a square deal, and if I was the 
least bit inventive I would build a fan- 
ning mill in connection with my shear- 
ing pens and blow about the right 
amount of fine sand in the wool before 
I sheared. 

The wool buyer figures on this a lit- 
tle, but not enough. The fellow, with 
a poor article, gets a better price than 
the fellow with an exceptional good 
one. The mills ought to come out and 
buy their own wool and tell us how 
to put it up then we would get credit 
for what we do. We don’t need wool 
buyers as we can sell direct to the mill 
and split his profit between us. What 
I would like to see is more good wool 
commission houses like we have in all 
of the livestock markets for live stock. 
They don’t allow enough for paper 
twine or wool put up in good shape. 

Please find enclosed my renewal and 
three new subscriptions to the “Na- 
tional Wool Grower,” the paper we 
need in the west. 

PAUL N. SHAW, Wyoming. 
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Unless more Western sheepmen 


are willing to give $5.00 per year to the 


National Wool Growers’ Association, 
the organization will be unable to con- 
tinue. 
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IDAHO WOOLGROWERS MEET. 





The Idaho Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting at Boise, 
December 28, 29 and 30. The meeting 
was well attended and practically all 
portions of the state were represented. 
It was one of the best state meetings 
that has been held for many years. Ida- 
ho woolgrowers are showing more in- 
terest in their Association, and well 
they may, for it has served them well 
in the past, and has some important 
work before it for the future. 

The first day was devoted largely to 
conference with the officials of the dif- 
ferent National Forests, and a spirit of 
perfect co-operation prevailed. Idaho 
at the start fought the forests harde1 
than most any of the other states, but 
now since a better understanding ex- 
ists both on the part of the sheepmen 
and the forest officials, there is the 
closest co-operation. The Idaho Asso- 
ciation urged the different reserves to 
collect an additional half cent per head, 
and use the funds to spread poison on 
the forest ranges after the sheep leave 
them in the fall. Also the principles 
of deferring and rotation grazing in the 
Forests were strongly endorsed. All 
sheepmen who have been handling their 
sheep under this method, reported 
splendid results both to the sheep and 
the range. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
of Idaho to the effect that sheep could 
not use range originally used by cattle, 
was thoroughly considered, and appro- 
priate action will be taken to protect 
the rights of Idaho sheepmen. 

The wild animal question was con- 
sidered and all present agreed to take 
vigorous measures against the coyote, 
not only for the present, but for the 
future as well. 

An officer of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association suggested the 
necessity of withdrawing trails on the 
public domain, by which stock might 
reach the National Forests. This mat- 
ter had already been presented to the 
forestry service by the National Asso- 
ciation, and the Idaho people endorsed 


the move, and will urge the Idaho dele- 
gation in Congress to have these trails 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








CITY COAL COMPANY 


PHONE: WASATCH 420 KLEAN KOLE J. W. OTTENSTEIN. Mer. 
277 SOUTH MAIN STREET SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - = $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Is Headquarters ror 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 


OFFICES FORRENT || 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


ational ([jool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W.G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, 
N. J. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 





























American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 
































American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXIX Opened Oct. 1, 
1914, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 








































American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass'n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





_ COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 EB. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 
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set aside, before the public domain is 
further settled. 

The 640 acre homestead proposal was 
discussed, and the Association went 
on record as opposing such homesteads, 
previous to a time when the land has 
been classified, so as to determine what 
it is best suited for. 

The matter of the failure to deliver 
cottonseed cake at the time it was 
promised was considered, and the As- 
sociation will probably take legal steps 
to protect its members who have been 
injured. Also it was thought that by 
buying this cake through the Associa- 
tion, a considerable saving might be ef- 
fected. 

The salt question was _ considered, 
and the Association determined to en- 
ter into a new contract to supply its 
members with salt during the ensuing 
year. It was shown that by supplying 
salt through the Association they could 
obtain a good grade of salt and save 
large sums of money to sheepmen who 
belong to the Association. 

Lack of space forbids our enumerat- 
ing all the subjects that were consider- 
ed at the Idaho Wool Growers’ meet- 
ing. Enough to say that the meeting 
was an enthusiastic one, and renewed 
faith is indicated on the part of the 
Idaho sheepmen. 

Mr. Hugh Sproat of Boise, Idaho, 
was elected president, and Mr. John 
Ridenbaugh of Boise, secretary. 





NEAR WALLA WALLA, WASH. 





Enclosed are my yearly dues to the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
Please change my address to Slater, 
Wash., instead of Touchet. 

Sheep are wintering fairly well this 
winter here. We had a very dry fall 
after coming home from the mountains 
the feed was dry grass and since about 
Thanksgiving time, there has been a 
little green feed, but frosty nights have 
held the grass back considerably. 

We have had two small falls of snow 
here and the thermometer was stand- 
ing between 15 and 24 degrees above 
zero for three days. 

Sheep seem the highest we have 
known, especially scarcity of fine wool 





January, 1916, 





breeding ewes is felt here due to the 
raising and selling of mutton lambs. 

I believe there are a few more sheep 
wintering in Walla Walla county this 
winter than has been for four or five 
years. 

Coyotes seem pretty thick this win- 
ter due perhaps to two reasons. One 
reason is, absence of state bounty, and 
the other is presence of thousands of 
jackrabbits. 

I hate very much to see coyotes but 
my loss of sheep from that source in the 
winter range is small; none almost. 
Occasionally a sheep may get so sick 
suddenly that they cannot follow the 
band and are left out over night, then 
sometimes a coyote will find them, al- 
though it sometimes happens they do 
not find them the first night. 

Jackrabbits in this vicinity are eat- 
ing up enough of the range to be very 
noticeable as a pest even more than the 
coyote at present. 

But I hope you arouse 
enough in the people to completely 
eradicate the coyote. He is a pest to 
be loathed by everybody for he causes 
lots of vigilance to prevent his depre- 
dations. 


interest 


Yours, 
ELMER D. BRYSON, Washington. 





USING FEWER DOGS. 





Discussing the subject of handling 
sheep on the range, Governor Gooding 
of Idaho spoke as follows: 

“If we could eliminate the coyote, 
we could handle our sheep without dogs 
in very many sections. This would re- 
sult in bigger lambs, more lambs, and 
better wool. This summer I offered a 
substantial bonus to my herders that 
turned in the most and best lambs. As 
a result my sheep were handled bet- 
ter while on the summer range than in 
the past years. Some of my herders 
tied up their dogs and used no dogs 
around the flock for a period of thirty 
days. The less the dog was used, the 
better the lambs. I do not mean to be 
understood as saying that we can get 
along without dogs, but if the coyote 
was eliminated, we could do so to a 
very large extent.” 





